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Report of American Bible Society for 1933 


DISTRIBUTION of 7,800,766 Bibles, Testa- 
A ments, and Portions of the Bible during 1933, 

in 155 languages and dialects, and in more than 
forty countries, was reported at the 118th annual meet- 
ing of the American Bible Society held at the Bible 
House, Astor Place, on Thursday, May 10. 

More entire Bibles were distributed by the Society 
in Brazil and in the Caribbean Agency, and more than 
twice as many in the Upper Andes Agency than in 
1932. In Japan the circulation was greater than in 
any year since the organization of the Agency in 1876, 
while in China, despite internal disorders, the various 
Scripture distribution agencies circulated more complete 
Bibles than in any year since the beginning of evan- 
gelical effort in that great missionary field. 

Nineteen workers in Brazil travelled more than 
20,000 miles by all. kinds of conveyances, visiting ap- 
proximately 18,000 homes and speaking to upwards of 
70,000 individuals. The erection of two new modern 
Bible Houses in Rio de Janeiro and Tokyo during the 
year aided in increasing interest in Bible work in these 
two countries. 

The reports of distribution in the United States 
showed not only a larger circulation than in 1932 but 
also an increase of more than 50 per cent in the cir- 
culation of entire Bibles. Against this record stands 








The Word is the Seed as in Tennessee Moun- 
tain Homes so the World over 


the statement made by one of the Society’s workers 
who, in calling upon nearly 8,000 American homes dur- 
ing the year, found practically 40 per cent of the 
homes without Bibles. In a western state, one family 

admitted that for four generations its 
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Indian Houses under Mount Misti. Into these Homes also the Seed is 


sown by the American Bible Society 
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members had been without a Bible. 

In Cuba the political disorder and 
strikes did not hinder the work seri- 
ously. At the height of the revolution, 
when there were no newspapers and no 
mails, one colporteur sold twelve Bibles 
and 102 portions of the Bible in less 
than a half hour. A series of drought, 
cyclones, and floods in the eastern part 
of Mexico gave the Society’s agency an 
opportunity for a special distribution 
among the sufferers, while in one pro- 
vince, during a bitter anti-religious per- 
secution, three of the Society’s colpor- 
teurs were the only religious workers of 
any kind able to remain. In the La 
cit Plata Agency in South America, two 
Bible coaches purchased during the 
year were a large factor in the work. 
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In Paraguay important work was done among the 
Bolivian prisoners of war. 

Scientific invention and progress helped to counter- 
balance some of the unfavorable economic conditions. 
The radio began to be used for a half hour weekly in 
Shanghai to broadcast the Scriptures and to describe 
the Bible Society activities. A few evenings before 
Christmas, members of the Agency staff read the story 
of Jesus’ birth over the radio in seven languages and 
dialects. In eastern Bolivia and Peru new government 
roads opened up formerly isolated and dangerous terrti- 
tories. Automobiles are now penetrating from the 
Pacific Coast to the highlands of Central Peru, cross- 
ing the Andes at an altitude of 15,000 feet. 

In Africa, according to the Society’s report, transla- 
tion work in three dialects progressed, the New Testa- 
ment in Tetela, the revision of the New Testament in 
Luba-Lulua, and the Gospels in Shilluk, while the 
New Testament in Myore was completed. New Testa- 
ment translation in both Quiche and Mam for Indian 
tribes in Guatemala was carried on. In the Philippines 
the work was chiefly that of improvement of transla- 
tions already published, with revision work on other 
dialects, and the first publication of the Psalms in 
Samareno. In China the revision of the New Testa- 
ment in the Hinghwa Coloquial was completed, and 
in Turkey the revision of the Old Testament for pub- 
lication in the Roman alphabet continued to advance. 

Announcement was made that the latest statistics 
show that the Bible or some part of it has now been 
translated into 941 languages and dilaects. 

The outstanding publication item of the year was 
the Society’s issuance of a new series of self-pronounc- 
ing English Scriptures reproduced from new plates, 
from type specially manufactured for the process. Ad- 
ditional new publications included also St. Matthew 
for the Keres Indians of New Mexico, the four Gos- 
pels and Acts in separate volumes in the Bulu dialect 
of West Africa, and the New Testament and Genesis 
in Turkish in the Roman alphabet. 

The Society continues to face many publication prob- 
lems in supplying Scriptures in from 150 to 175 dif- 
ferent languages. When Scriptures are needed for a 
remote tribe, the edition will likely involve special tech- 
nical processes. The demand for Penny Portions at 
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times is so great that editions of a million or more are 
printed at one time. Frequently publication must be 
in two languages in parallel columns. 

The American Bible Society is in its 99th year of 
supplying embossed Scriptures for the Blind. 2,969 
volumes, furnished at the special price of twenty-five 
cents a volume, were distributed from the Bible House 
in seven different embossed systems. A special appro- 
priation for enlarging the work among the Society’s 
foreign agencies was granted during the year, and the 
publication of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark 
in the new Standard English Braille occurred, the first 
volumes of the Scriptures to be embossed in this system. 

During the year the Society had to reduce its budget 
because of a shrinkage in gifts, with the result that 
operations were carried on under a budget more than 
30 per cent lower than that of 1930. In spite of such 
limitations the year ended without deficit. ° 





Where a spoken 
language is printed 
with several different 
characters, the Society 
renders as _ distinct 
and important service 
in so printing the 
Bible as it does in 
printing two such dis- 
tines spoken lan- 
guages as Turkish 
and Japunese. Man- 
darin, for example, is 
printed in ideo- 
graphic, phonetic, 
Roman, and braille 
characters, each of 
which is the only 
written form of the 
language that large 
numbers can read. 
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1. Ideographic 2. Phonetic 
3. Roman 4. Braille 





The University of Wisconsin has abolished compulsory military drill, and within the cur- 











rent academic year De Pauw University, after having abolished the compulsory feature in 1928, 
voted to request the War Department to withdraw their R. O. T. C. unit altogether. Other in- 
stitutions should follow the lead of these two without loss of time. Certainly there are infi- 
nitely better ways of using the money expended by the Federal Government. But if the Federal 
Government will not come to the support of higher education as it should in this national emer- 
gency, then at least let the colleges and university refrain from wasting the time and effort now 
bestowed upon training for war when the whole moral and spirtual world is doing its uttermost 
to abolish that institution, rightly called the “sum of all villianies,” from this earth. The prepa- 
ration for it can never be anything else than instruction in an anti-moral, anti-social, and anti- 
Christian form of human behavior.—O. G. Villard. 
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The Church and Citizenship 


By JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor 
The Journal of the National Education Association 


liant and proud history, in spite of all the hopes 

for the future about which we have talked, is in 
a desperate situation and can recover its balance only 
by the most far-reaching measures. No amount of 
ballyhoo, no amount of cheer-leading by blind hope- 
fuls who would like to create a new prosperity, can 
change the fundamental facts of today’s conditions. 
Here are four items that are worth thinking about, 
and each of them has local angles which are worthy 
of study by the church forces and the educational 
forces of every community in America: 

(1) On January 1, it is estimated that some 50,- 
000,000 people were dependent upon the federal gov- 
ernment for some sort of support. 

(2) On April 1, there was a total of 4,700,000 
dependent families on relief rolls, which is 100,000 
more than a year ago. 


(3) On January 1, more than 105,000 new regis- 
trations of destitute transients were reported on the 
relief rolls of thirty-six states and the District of 
Columbia. 


(4) There are in the United States more than 
3,000,000 young people under eighteen years of age 
for whom there are neither schools nor jobs. 

Obviously the uprooting of a civilization on such a 
scale as these figures indicate does not happen in a 
month or a year or even in a decade. It is the out- 
come of diverse and mighty forces. There are three 
sets of forces which play and interplay upon the human 
race. The oldest of these forces is biological. You 
are familiar with the fact of two parents, four grand- 
parents, eight great grandparents and so on back 
through the ancestral line. Allowing twenty-five years 
for a generation and running back for a thousand 
years, which is but a brief time in the long history of 
the upward struggle, each of you who read this ar- 
ticle has back of him a personal ancestry greater than 
the total present population of the earth, and there 
flows in your veins the blood of that mighty mountain 
of humanity. Likewise through the coming generation 
the same forces reach out into the future. These forces 
are more powerful than governments or any of our in- 
stitutions, more powerful even than races. 


A second force that plays upon the life of mankind 
exists in the ideas and ideals which govern us. These 
again are very powerful, as anyone may see for him- 
self who will trace the influence which the teachings 
of Jesus have had upon human history. These teach- 
ings have largely furnished a motive force which un- 
derlies democracy, and they have helped to establish 
in the masses of the people those personal and social 
virtues which make large-scale codperation possible. 
We think of war as being a mighty force, but in the 
long run ideas are more powerful than war, and teach- 
Ing is mightier than fighting. 

A third force which plays upon the human race is 
concerned with the machinery and the material aspects 


T it American nation, today, in spite of its bril- 


of life. For a short period this material force may 
seem to be even more powerful than the forces of biology 
and ideas. Just now we are living through such a 
period. We are passing from the machine age, which 
is associated with the development of the steam en- 
gine, into the power age, which is associated with the 
development and transmission of electric energy. The 
power age differs from the machine age in several 
fundamental respects. It makes possible practically 
instantaneous transmission of power from the source 
of generation to the point of use. It makes it possible 
to build the motive power into the tool itself, whether 
that tool be a tiny electric clock or a gigantic crane 
that operates within a steel factory. It creates an even 
greater possibility, that of building into the machine 
systems of control which heretofore have been asso- 
ciated only with the human hand and brain. The elec- 
tric mechanisms which take the place of our various 
senses are far more sensitive and dependable in their 
operation than the human senses themselves. These 
electric mechanisms, such as the electric eye, the radio 
tube, the thermocouple, built into the machine, make 
possible a kind of automatic production which can go 
on almost independently of human aid. ' 

The power age is merely in its beginnings. The ma- 
chines so far built are mere toys as compared with 
machines which might be built or have even been 
planned. And yet we see a condition in every civi- 
lized country of increasing technological unemploy- 
ment to a point where the whole civilized structure 
seems threatened. 

This development of power technology, rightly 
managed, should usher in an age of plenty wherein 
the bread-and-butter aspects of life would become the 
minor phase, reserving the major energies of mankind 
for worthy home life, the development of the fine arts, 
active and intelligent citizenship, and the cultivation 
of the religious life, but instead of this result we have 
a far-reaching and increasing confusion. These cun- 
ning tools of the power age have been employed not 
primarily in the service of mankind; they have been 
perverted into agencies for bringing profits to a few. 
The result is that there has been brought about such a 
concentration of wealth as to paralyze the distribution 
of goods. The extent of concentration is suggested by 
some figures recently quoted by Senator Robert LaFol- 
lette: 


If all the wealth of the country were just $100, and 
if only 100 men represented the whole ccuntry, here 
is how it would be distributed on the present basis: 

One man would have $59. 

One man would have $9. 

Twenty-two men would have $1.22 each. 

Seventy-six, all the rest, would have less than seven 
cents each. 

The very heart of our economic problem in the 
United States today lies in this unequal distribution 
of wealth. As a result of the development’ of cor- 
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porate forms of control, wealth has become so concen- 
trated in the hands of a few that it is breaking down 
the entire economic machinery, reducing the standard 
of living, destroying the small community, and deny- 
ing youth an opportunity to make a start in life. 


Super-corporations, as they have developed under 
banker domination in the United States, seek to main- 
tain their power, not by the excellence of their service, 
or the economy of their management, but by their 
dominating influence over government itself. In a re- 
cent study of the Concentration of Control in American 
Industry, H. W. Laidler reports that some four-fifths 
of the business enterprises of the United States are 
carried on under the corporate form of industry. A 
single corporation controls a wealth greater than the 
combined assessed valuation of twenty-one states and 
it is only one of a group of super-corporations, two 
hundred of which control nearly half the corporate 
wealth of the United States. 


When such conditions can develop, there must 
obviously be something wrong with our methods of 
informing the masses of our people. Let us ask our- 
selves how adults are motivated and informed, or per- 
haps better, how they are misinformed and filled with 
prejudice or with information so trivial and irrelevant 
that it has no real relation to their lives. 


They have not been informed by the schools. By 
and large the number of adults in the schools is still 
relatively small. Adult education at public expense, 
operated as we now operate the high schools or col- 
leges, managed by the community itself on a large 
scale, is a comparatively new idea. The churches have 
not thought of themselves as places where people should 
be given civic and social information. 

We have left this vital function in the hands of 
private individuals motivated by the so-called ideal of 
rugged individualism and financed by those who have 
some special interest to serve. People have gotten their 
ideas from the newspapers. There are many excellent 
newspapers, but the trustification of the press has gone 
so far that real freedom of the press in the old sense 
has been largely destroyed and there has been an over- 
emphasis on the national, as distinct from the local, 
news. Next to the press—in some ways even more 
powerful than the press in the shaping of adult tastes 
and attitudes—is the motion picture. The concentra- 
tion of the movie business in the hands of a relatively 
few people primarily interested in making huge profits 
and with little sense of civic responsibility is too well 
known to need elaboration. 


A third source from which adults get their tastes and 
ideas is the radio, in many respects an agency more 
powerful than all the others combined. Radio in the 
United States has fallen largely into the hands of two 
great broadcasting chains. The people who control 
these chains have in practice been responsible to no 
one, and yet they exercise a power greater than the 
Supreme Court, greater than that of Congress, greater 
than that of the trustees of any great university. What 
they allow to go on the air, what they keep off the air, 
how they use the best hours when the largest number 
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of people are listening, their respect or lack of re- 
spect for the child mind—all these are determining 
the civilization of America and shaping the destiny 
of our people. . 


The radio and the movie are already largely inter- 
locked with each other. The head of the National 
Broadcasting Company is president of a corporation 
which owns a great chain of theaters, pushing into our 
various communities from the outside with an absen- 
tee-ownership which tends to over-ride the tastes and 
preferences of people in the community. There is 
growing up an alliance also between the radio and 
the trustified press. Monopolies or near monopolies 
of our great industrial aggregates are dangerous enough 
to the public, but when we allow those monopolies to 
push over into the distribution of ideas and the teach- 
ing the people we may well question whether democracy 
itself can survive such a strangle-hold. 


If it is to do so and if the forces of righteousness 
and public interest are to triumph over selfishness and 
greed, we need to mobilize the religious element of 
the nation. We shall need to say to the young people 
in the churches: “Here is a mighty nation in possession 
of a great continent with a magnificent history of pio- 
neering and achievement, fallen into desperate straits, 
faced with conditions which we cannot ignore if we 
would, conditions with which you, the new generation, 
must deal with an intelligent grasp of their significance, 
with a spirit of patience, courage, and sacrifice, and 
with a determination to preserve for mankind those in- 
alienable rights which are set forth in the teachings 
of the Master.” There is work to be done today. There 
are opportunities for youth such as there have never 
been before for strong and eager young people who 
are willing to work and to wait and to subject them- 
selves to the self-discipline which prepares for true 
leadership. We cannot build a new civilization in a 
day. The new social and economic pioneering will not 
be easy. No generation was ever faced with greater 
stakes or greater opportunities. 


The Church, which at its best has always stood for 
justice and righteousness, must again take up the 
battle with renewed vigor. People must come to think 
of their religious life as having a very definite rela- 
tion to the duties of citizenship. The people of the 
Church would do well to support and extend all the 
papers which are published under the auspices of the 
Church. The religious press today bears a unique and 
far-reaching responsibility. It is one of the major 
enterprises of the Christian Church and should be given 
greater emphasis than it now has. By and large the 
religious press is the only national press free from the 
commercial spirit which reaches the great body of 
active citizens with sufficient frequency to serve as an 
inspiring and motivating force in dealing with current 
social and economic problems. 






































These problems cannot be put off. They cannot 
be solved in ignorance and indifference. Paganism 
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under any name offers no solutions. The Christian 
press, moving like a mighty flame throughout the 
homes of the land, has the opportunity to help lay 
the foundations of a new order. Failing in that, the 














alternative is to be carried down as the lights of civili- 
zation go out and the twilight of greed and paganism 
envelops mankind. Shall the world be guided by teach- 
ings or by force? By the pen or the machine-gun? 





CHURCH-PAPER WEEK—SEPTEMBER 16-23 


The Christian Observer, 412-416 S. Third St., Louisville Ky. 
PRICE $3.00 per year 


The Presbyterian of The South, 3110 Seminary Ave., Richmond, Va. 
PRICE $3.00 per year 





The one hundred and twenty-eighth session of the Re- 

formed Church in America was 
Reformed held this past June at Grand 
Church in Rapids, Mich. It was both a 
America busy and important session. 

The fact that no Synod was held 
last year, the first session to be omitted since 1812, 
added much to the business of Synod, which corresponds 
to our General Assembly. 

The Synod took keen interest in the problems of 
the day. It affirmed its belief that national Prohibition 
and total abstinence were the only goals possible for 
temperance effort, condemned gambling, lotteries, and 
all forms of public exhibition of the gambling na- 
ture, and called upon all the members of this denomi- 
nation to do their part toward bringing about a higher 
standard of civic righteousness. 

Two questions promoted lengthy and warm debate. 
The first was whether or not the denomination should 
withdraw from the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. ‘There was a strong sentiment, 
especially in the West, in favor of withdrawing. ‘The 
reasons for this were based on strong theological dif- 
ferences, the beliefs and utterances of some radio 
preachers, and here, as elsewhere, economy was a large 
factor. The debate on this and the other question 
occupied a large part of Monday and a special session 
of Synod was held Monday evening in the Methodist 
church at the same time as the popular service for 
missions. However, after the whole matter had been 
thoroughly aired, the vote was almost four to one (141 
in favor of retaining membership in the Coun- 
cil, 
The other hotly contested question was whether the 
denomination should allow its mission in South India 
to unite in the proposed South India United Church, 
which would include Presbyterians, Reformed, Metho- 
dist, Congregational, and Episcopalians. The reasons 
against union were mainly theological, and a fear of 
losing that which had been acquired by years of sacri- 
fice and labor. After prolonged debate, this whole 
church, known for its conservatism, took a long step 
im advance toward a larger liberty, a closer union of 


churches, and a broader fellowship, and voted by more 
than two to one (122 to 53) to allow its mission to 
join the proposed South India United Church if it 
seemed wise to them. 





Under the sponsorshop of a committee of national re- 

ligious leaders, October 6, 1934, 
Sunday School is to be observed as a day of 
Teachers’ recognition of the work of Sun- 
Recognition Day  day-school teachers. Leaders of 

the dencminations, and Sunday- 
school workers generally, have given hearty support 
to the project. The following brief extract is taken 
from the Call issued by the Committee: “Most Ameri- 
cans are beneficiaries of the unsalaried devotion of 
Sunday-school teachers. The generous spirit which 
dwells in everybody’s breast responds heartily to the 
thought of paying public tribute to these noble men 
and women; who, at cost of self-sacrifice and unremit- 
ting labor difficult to compute, have given priceless 
service to the boys and girls, men and women, of the 
land. The part that the Sunday-school teacher has 
played in shaping the character and ideals of the na- 
tion has never been formally and publicly recognized.” 


Dr. Robert M. Hopkiris, General Secretary to the 

World’s Sunday School Associa- 
Dr. Hopkins tion, sailed on April 20 for 
Visits Africa South Africa. He is to confer 
with leaders in Sunday-school 
work in South Africa, journeying north to the Belgian 
Congo where several important conferences are to be 
held under the chiarmanship of Dr. John R. Mott. En 
route Dr. Hopkins spent several days in England con- 
ferring with Sir Harold Mackintosh, President of the 
World’s Sunday School Association, Dr. James Kelly, 
Coordinate Secretary, and other British leaders. The 
most recent cable announces his safe arrival in Cape 
Town, S. A. Dr. Hopkins expects to return late in 
August, probably making a brief visit to Norway in 
connection with the World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion to be held in 1936 at Oslo. 
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HE day of miracles is not merely a relic of the 
past. Our Lord, who is “the Same, Yesterday, 
Today, and Forever” is still causing the ap- 

parently impossible to come to pass. God wants human 
instrumentality as a channel through which he can 
cause marvellous things to be accomplished. God’s 
power is limited from the human point of view by 
man’s lack of desire for great things and his lack of 
obedience to God’s requirements. Effort and obedience 
are demanded. Preparation precedes blessings. No 
water for the Army until ditches were dug. (2 King 
3:16-17.) No oil until the vessels were gathered. (2 
King 4:3.) No healing until the leper had dipped 
seven times. (2 Kings 5:10.) No Messiah until the 
way had been prepared. (Is. 40:3.) No resurrection 
until the stone is removed. (Jno. 11:39.) No entrance 
into Heaven without cleasing. (Rev. 7:13-14.) Yes, 
preparation precedes blessings. Effort is demanded on 
the part of God’s people before blessings can be be- 
stowed. Peter must go to the sea and cast in a hook 
before the temple tax can be paid. 

The world is in an economic, sqcial, and political 
chaos today. The Church, and when I say the Church, 
I mean every evangelical faith of whatever creed it 
confesses, is torn asunder in face of problems which 
it is unable to solve. This is true all the way down 
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The Tithe 


Has Worked Miracles 


in My Church 


By REV. G. L. WHITELEY, 
Roanoke, Va. 


the line from the local church at the home base to the 
front line trenches of the foreign and home mission 
enterprises. The personnel of the force of workers has 
been curtailed; equipment has not been supplied; fields 
have been abandoned; one mission worker is doing the 
work that two and three formerly did, and that with 
cuts from 25 per cent to 60 per cent. A large part 
of the work is being carried on because of the mo- 
mentum of former days, but this cannot continue. 
The Macedonian Call, “Come over and help us,” is still 
ringing today in the ears of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, with this difference: Paul heard one man 
calling; today, 36,000,000 voices are storming the 
Southern Presbyterian Church with the same mes- 
sage, but clothed in modern words, ‘How long must we 
wait ?” 


The past year has been a wonderfully successful 
year, for which we are grateful to the Lord of the 
Harvest. But the words of the Lord Jesus are heard 
above the good reports of the past year saying, “These 
ought ye to have done and not left the other undone.” 
There are three great voices to be heard today by any 
who are willing to pause a moment and listen. The 
Master is saying as he did before the clouds received 
kim out of sight, “Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations.” The nations are saying, “Send us someone 
to tell us of the Jesus way.” A great army of fine, 
well-trained men and women, are standing idle in the 
market place, saying, “Here am I, send me,” and when 
asked, “Why stand ye here all the day idle?” are com- 
pelled to say: “No man hath hired us.” Between 
this army of workers willing to go, and this multitude 
crying for the light, stands “the Church of the Living 
God, the pillar and ground of the truth,” the custodian 
of the good news. Within the membership of the 
Church today there is plenty of money for all the 
needs of the great financial program of the Church. 
Three words have been echoed and re-echoed in the 
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last year or so in our Southern Presbyterian Church— 
words which have no business in the language of 
Christian people. These words are Retrench, Recall 
and Reduce. God said to his people of old, “Ye are 
gone away from mine ordinances and have not kept 
them. Return unto me and I will return unto you.” 
He said also, “Ye are cursed with a curse.” “Why?” 
“Because ye have been stealing from me.” This sur- 
prised them. “Will a man rob God?” “Yes, ye have 
robbed me.” ‘Wherein have we robbed thee?” “In 
tithes and offerings.” “Bring ye all the tithes into the 
storehouse, that there may be meat in mine house and 
prove me [test me, try me, learn by experience] now 
herewith, sayeth the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open 
you the windows of Heaven and pour out a blessing 
that there shall not be room enough to receive it.” 

God said that the land of the Hebrews was cursed 
with a curse, and it seems today that some terrible 
judgment has been visited upon our fair land and 
the whole world for some cause that wise men of 
today are not able to determine. I wonder if it isn’t 
because Christian people who are the “light of the 
world” and the “salt of the earth” have been, and are, 
stealing from God by refusing to pay God what he 
has definitely claimed in his word, the tithe of our in- 
come. God says, “If ye will bring me the tithe, I will 
rebuke the devourer,” “Your vine shall not cast her 
fruit before the time,” ‘“‘All nations shall call you 
blessed.” “Then shall ye return and discern between 
the righteous and the wicked, between him that serveth 
God and him that serveth him not.” Many of God’s 
people have been praying for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit and a mighty revival, but up to the present 
that revival has not come. ‘The heavens seem to be 
brass and the earth iron” so far as a mighty revival is 
concerned. Is it possible that God is saying as he did 
to Moses, “Why do you cry unto me, speak to the 
children of Israel that they go forward.” In other 
words, do something along with your praying. We cry 
to God and he answers back, “Bring the tithe and I 
will open the windows. If you do not believe me— 
try it, prove me, put me to the test, learn by experience 
and see.” Can this be done? Will it work? ‘Yes. 
Just as God has a plan or method by which we are to 
be saved spiritually, so he has a plan or method by 
which we are to settle the question and relation of 
money and religion. Recently, several churches in and 
around Roanoke have taken God at his word and 
really tried what God says in Mal. 3:10. This move- 
ment started in Belmont Presbyterian Church, Septem- 
ber, 1933, and today it is still working the apparently 
impossible. 

Belmont has a membership of 352 active members, 
with a total membership of about 425. This member- 
ship is made up of the great middle class of men and 
women who are the backbone of our nation, with 
neither demoralizing poverty nor delusive wealth. The 
Income of the church is from the weekly wage-earner 
in the Rayon Plant, the Norfolk and Western Shops 
and department stores of the city. 
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In 1932-33 on account of lack of work, this church 
found itself in a serious financial condition. In 1929 
a new church was built at a cost of $30,000, with a debt 
of $15,000. In August, 1933, there began to spread 
in the congregation a spirit of defeat. Some were 
saying, “We cannot carry on, and our debt is too 
heavy.” The pastor would not admit that it could not 
be done, and from the pulpit one Sunday morning 
spoke of the destructive pessimism that was creeping 
into the church. He said that before we say we cannot 
carry on, let’s find out our ability. To find out ap- 
proximately the financial strength of the congregation, 
the people were asked to designate on a slip of paper 
with no name signed to it, their weekly income, and 
drop this in the offering plate when passed. The con- 
gregation emered into the suggestion with a fine spirit 
and the figures turned in showed that the average 
weekly income of the people who were working was 
$18. Then a careful study of the church roll showed 
that 137 people had definite incomes. This number 
was further studied and it was found that of this num- 
ber about seventeen could not be depended on to do 
their part, leaving 120 dependable members with an 
average weekly income of $18 or a total weekly income 
of $2,160. Then the question arose, how much of 
this $2,160 has the church the right to expect. Of 
course, there was only one answer and that was the 
“tithe,” which was $216 a week. Formerly the church 
had been getting an average of $50 a week. Due to this 
fact bills had been incurred to the amount of $2,600 
plus a spirit of defeat and pessimism in the congrega- 
tion. Studying the facts and figures, the pastor found 
that if his 120 dependables would tithe for one quarter, 
or for October, November and December, they would 
wipe out all deficits and carry on while they were do- 
ing it, and end 1933 with all bills that were due fully 
paid. Calling the twenty-seven officers together this 
plan was presented for their consideration and adoption 
or rejection. Quite a heated debate followed, with the 
result that all the officers signed a pledge to do it ex- 
cept. two, one being away and the other having no 
work. The deacons were told that if the officers would 
sign up to tithe for fifteen weeks, the pastor himself 
would personally call on the 120 members and present 
this plan, but if the officers refused to sign, he would 
rot ask the congregation to do it, as the officers were 
to lead the congregation and set an example. The con- 
gregation was. called on by the pastor and 118 of the 
wage-earners signed to bring their “tithe” into the 
church. The period decided on was September 17- 
December 24, 1933. Formerly the offerings had aver- 
aged $50 a week, but when the new plan started, on 
September 17 the offering was $173, on September 24 
it was $228. The largest offering was $450. At the 
end of the fifteen weeks the people who had been say- 
ing, “We cannot carry on,” had paid $2,626 and had 
wiped out all the deficit, ending 1933 with all bills 
paid and 2c in the bank to the church’s credit. God 
promises only “enough” and he had given these people 

(Continued on page 462) 
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Ministers in the Making 


66 HE world do move.” It moves even in theo- 
logical seminaries, if the plan of ministerial 
training inaugurated at the Presbyterian Semi- 

nary in Chicago, of which Dr. John Timothy Stone 
is the president, is any criterion. The plan is in the 
nature of apprenticing members of the incoming Junior 
class to some of the older and more experienced min- 
isters in Chicago. 

It consists, first, in discouraging the young ministers- 
to-be from accepting regular preaching appointments 
in their first year at the seminary or in spending all 
their time in flitting from one church to another, listen- 
ing to the outstanding preachers. It consists, in the 
second place, in impressing upon the young minister 
that the majority of failures are made, not in the pul- 
pit, but in the personal: relation of the pastor to his 
people, and, what is even more vital, in the minister’s 
lack of ability and technique in “putting the church 
to work.” 

No young doctor would think of leaving medical 
school for active practice without first-hand experience 
in a hospital as interne. (He might think of it, but 
would not be allowed to do so.) In increasing numbers 
the graduates of law schools, instead of immediately 
hanging out their own shingles, seek the discipline 
and experience of a large and successful office. In the 
field of manual labor there is the necessary period of 
apprenticeship under skilled masters and artisans be- 
fore one can qualify for the building trades. Why 
should it be different with a ministerial candidate? 
Why should he have to learn by practical experience 
that which he could so much easier learn with the 
help of others? 

The third step in the plan, therefore, is the definite 
assignment of the incoming Juniors to some sympa- 
thetically-inclined minister, who will open to these 
young men fields of service larger than simply the Sun- 
day morning exhibition in the pulpit. These apprentices 
are taken to make pastoral calls; they sit in at the 
meetings of the session, both at the ordinary business 
meetings and on those occasions when new members 
are received into the fellowship of the church; they 
are invited by the minister to be in attendance at 
weddings and funerals, not to participate but to observe 
the way in which the minister does it. They meet 
with the board of trustees and with groups which plan 
the every member canvass. They assist the minister 
in the pulpit, reading the Scripture, giving sermonettes, 
offering prayers. They undertake particular pieces of 
promotional work among the young people, or make 
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house-to-house canvasses for the church or Sunday 
school. Before going out from the seminary for the 
summer to take charge of a church, mission or other- 
wise. the student has had some practical experience un- 
der the direction of an older man. This plan has but 
recently been inaugurated in the Presbyterian Semi- 
nary, Chicago. Not so long ago, one of these young 
men was assigned to my church for training. I ex- 
plained the plan to the congregation and introduced 
our guest. The reaction of the officers to the plan was 
enthusiastic. After the morning service, twenty-five of 
our men were voluntarily meeting to receive assign- 
ments for personal calling on prospective members of 
the congregation. Naturally, our young friend was 
invited to witness the method. Following the experi- 
ence, he made this significant statement, “I have been 
in touch with the Church all my life, but always from 
the angle of the worshipper. ‘Tiis is the first time I 
have ever seen the wheels go round.’ —CLARENCE 
SPAULDING, D. D., in last issue of The Presbvterian 
Magazine. 


For the Minister s Study 


God dwelleth not in temples made wit! hands, 
Nor is he found in human boundaries. 

But once he met with men and tabernaclec 

In the wilderness: and when a house 

Was built unto his name, the holiest room 


Was to his presence sanctified and kept. 


Some, through the ages dim, his trysting place 
Have found in mountain caves remote, and some 
In dim cathedral cloisters, or exiled 

By the wild waves upon a hermit’s isle. 

But unto me, a small, an upper room, 

With life’s fierce traffic, harsh and grim without, 
Calm peace and sanctuary for men’s souls 
Within—the place of my beginnings is. 


Here have I learned to meet with God and live 
Accustomed to his presence. Here his voice 
Especially clear, has spoken to my heart. 

And here the vision, sometimes dimmed by earth, 
Grows strong again. So till the last I shall 


Return in thought, though I may wander far 
In time or space, experience or sight, 
Unto this holy place of holies, there 
To bow, as at the first, before my God. 
—Elizabeth Patton Moss. 
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Che Fellowship of Braver 


“T’m busy! “I’m busy! 

No, I cannot stay, Yes, so 1 must wait. 
A thousand things A thousand things 

Call me away. Without my gate 
Tomorrow Warn me that tomorrow 

é ys Is too late 

I will stop to pray. To pray.” 
And so I lost me And so I saved me 

One great day! One great day! 


—Anon. 
Come YE APART 
“Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place and rest awhile.” Mark 6:31 

‘There was something very human, in the best sense of the word, in Christ’s way 
of treating his tired disciples. He was always so big, so understanding. They had 
come back from the mission on which he had sent them. They were no doubt, tired— 
in part elated, in part depressed, ‘They had found out what a big task it was to 
get through to the hearts of men with the news of the Kingdom. In addition they 
had just heard of the death of John the Baptist and that must have brought troubled 
thoughts. Jesus did not try to talk to them or to explain things. He just bade them 
come away from the crowd and rest. 

But when Jesus spoke of rest, he did not mean slacking and vacancy of thought. 
They were to rest—but with him. And that meant the inner reinforcement that 
come from being in his presence. 

A tired world needs to have the balance restored between body and soul. The 
experts tell us that tiredness begins in the mind. The danger that faces us amid the 
strain of life is the depletion of the spirit for lack of this contact with God. I 
visited a town the other day where people were whispering anxiously of the fear 
of water famine. ‘The reservoirs were full and yet there was anxiety. For the 
springs had not begun to run. The water in the reservoirs was from the surface. 
When that was gone there would be nothing more to draw upon. Are we not in 
danger of living like that—on the surface? 

The inner springs must be set flowing. And this can only come from contact 
with God. Even Christ had to leave the crowd and go aside for hours of quiet and 
prayer. He had to kneel and share with God 

“The silence of eternity 
Interpreted by love.” 

To be with Christ is the secret of rest. To think of him till doubts are silenced 
and the self-will and self-love that can be stirred into fret and fear by any passing 
trouble are subdued—that is rest. Our deepest need is to get out of our own little 
world into his great world. We need to get into that eternal world where God is 
Father and keep living in it. There is only one way inta it. It is to be “alone with 
the Alone.” It is at frequent intervals to shut the door upon our world and think 
of him. Listen to Jesus. “Come ye apart awhile with me and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.”—Abridged from article by Dr. James Rein in The British Weekly. 


THANKSGIVING—for all the way by which the Lord our God has led us hitherto, 
and for “Hope’s brightening ray” by which we face the days before us. 

PETITIONS—that this vacation month may be to ministers, students, teachers, 
and many others, a place apart with Jesus Christ, where they may draw 
vision, inspiration, and strength with which to serve him. 

And for a Christ-like spirit of love and compassion for the many for whom 
no vacation from heat and toil is possible—that we may be enabled to 
share with them that which we have received. 

For the President and his advisers—that they may be led and guided of the 
Spirit of God in the government of our country and in the ways of peace 
and righteousness. 


“Lord, let thy holy breath ever keep alive in us that fire which thy Son of old 
came to kindle upon earth, that we also may be anointed with the spirit of peace, 
holiness, and obedience, and dwell in thy fellowship forever. Amen.” 

—Row and WIiiaMs. 
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Notes on Our Student Work 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, BATON ROUGE, LA. 


HERE are 375 Presbyterian students enrolled at 
‘i Louisiana State University. Approximately one- 

third of these are actively enlisted in the church 
services and activities. 

One of the most interesting features of the work 
among the students has been the organization and per- 
petuation of a Candle-lighting Service in the girls’ 
dormitory each Wednesday evening. This idea was 
born in the mind of one of the Presbyterian co-eds and 
has been worked out in such a way as to make the 
girls feel that it is their service. Over one-half of all 
the girls in the dormitory attend and participate in this 
religious service. In spite of the varied religious be- 


* * 


liefs of the University, the service has always included 
reading of the Scripture, prayer, the singing of the old 
hymns, and some inspiring remarks. While this was 
organized by a group of Presbyterian girls, the wish 
has never been to make it denominational, for fear 
that it would limit participation and attendance. This 
service has already done much toward building up a 
morale and friendlier spirit among all the girls, and is 
looked upon as an integral part of the life of the dormi- 
tory. 
LuTIE M. TRENT, 
Director of Young People, 
First Presbyterian Church. 


LOUISIANA STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, NATCHITOCHES, LA. 


The program which was carried out for the past 
two years is being continued with a few alterations and 
additions. First, we are aiming at a record of 100 per 
cent in reaching the Presbyterian students and enlist- 
ing them in church work. We have about reached 
that so far as getting them out and enlisting them in 
some form of work. Now our aim is to reach 100 
per cent in regular attendance in the Sunday school 
and church services. About fifty are enrolled in the 
student class in Sunday school, and often the attend- 
ance runs that high. About twenty-five are active in 
the Christian Endeavor, and about an equal number 
in the choir. So far we get a larger per cent of our 
students out than any of the other churches here. 

In addition to the welcoming social, when more than 


fifty were present, there are social affairs during the 
term at the church or manse. Four students, on the 
average, are assigned to each of the families of the 
church to look after. This year, the session has au- 
thorized the appointing by the pastor of a committee 
of eight to plan ways in which to conduct the student 
work better. 

Four of the active young men have been made junior 
deacons and assist in taking the offering and in usher- 
ing. The students will conduct the evening service 
once a quarter. The group this year, while not quite 
so large as formerly, is a very earnest one and fine to 
work with. 

Rev. D. B. Grecory, 
Pastor, Presbyterian Church. 





Young People and Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief 


HAT does this “Life-Center and Love-Center 
of the Church’s Work” mean to your young 
people? What can they do for Christian Edu- 
cation and Ministerial Relief? Are they among the 
461 groups composing our “Honor Roll” for 1933-34? 
What sort of “Godspeed” is your church planning for 
— who are going away to school and college this 
all? 
THE YouNG PEoPLE’s Honor ROLL 
As you know, the General Assembly recommends 
four definite financial objectives for young people, each 
representing one of the four Executive Committees of 
the Church. The objective for Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief has for some years been the 
Student Loan Fund. Gifts from Young People’s Or- 
ganizations to the Student Loan Fund may be added to 
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any Scholarship to which they desire to contribute, 
such as those now being erected by church, Sunday 
school, auxiliary, or other organization. Last year the 
need in the homes of the roll of Ministerial Relief was 
so great that we included on our Honor Roll gifts to 
this cause as well as to the Student Loan Fund. Con- 
tributions may be sent to: General Fund, Ministerial 
Relief—including the “Joy Gift” at Christmas—or the 
Student Loan Fund. 

Our Honor Roll should carry the name of every 
young people’s class, department, society, or girls’ cir- 
cle, and every presbyterial and synodical organization 
of young people making a contribution to the work of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief during 
the Church year April 1, 1933, to March 31, 1934. 
Great care should be taken when money is sent from 
young people to mark it ‘““Young People’s Objective.” 
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Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief 


GIFTS FROM YOUNG PEOPLE TO CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Number of Total Amount 
Organizations sent in 
Contributing The Year their name 


98 1930-1931 $ 597.00 
156 1931-1932 1,231.00 
310 1932-1933 1,665.00 
461 1933-1934 2,943.96 

? 1934-1935 ? 


How about those question marks for 1934-35? Will 
your young people help to make the figures bigger? 


LITERATURE 
How do you get this “Honor Roll”? Order from 
the Louisville office the pamphlet “Young People and 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief.” In addi- 
tion to the “Honor Roll” this publication gives a com- 
pact statement on “The Committee of Christian Edu- 
cation and Ministerial Relief—What It Does,” and on 
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“Young People—What They Can Do for Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief.”” Other helpful ma- 
terials are “Serving Our Generation,” and “What Do 
You Know?”—dquestions and answers on this Com- 
mittee’s work. Order from 410 Urban Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. .Send postage. 


Gornc-Away-To-CoLLEGE Day 

There are two methods of observing this season, and 
the ideal plan is to use both. There may be a special 
young people’s service at the church, probably on some 
Sunday evening, at which time the pastor will preach 
a sermon for young people, and the boys and girls 
themselves will act as ushers and choir. And you may 
also have a social, with the students as guests of honor; 
this may vary from a banquet to a picnic. Write 
to the Louisville office for suggestions for an attrac- 
tive and adaptable banquet, and for a playlet, “The 
Quest,” to be used either in connection with the ban- 
quet, or as a separate program. 





We Double the Number of Star Synods and Presbyteries 
for 1933-34 


TAR Synods and Presbyteries are those which send 
to the Louisville office during the Church year a 
larger amount of money than the amount returned 
to them for their work by the Executive Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief. This 
Committee serves the synods and presbyteries of the 
Church through loans made to students from the Stu- 
dent Loan Fund; through the aid given to their can- 
didates for the ministry and mission service; through 
the amounts appropriated for work among Presbyterian 
students in their state institutions; and through 
the amounts sent to the ministers, widows, orphans, 
and lay missionaries of each presbytery who are on the 
roll of the beneficiaries of Ministerial Relief. All loans 
made and assistance given are listed as to the pres- 
byteries from which the applicants come. 
Some of these synods and presbyteries are largely in 


Star Synods 
Synod of Kentucky 
Synod of Louisiana 
Synod of Missouri 
Synod of Tennessee 
Synod of Virginia 
Synod of West Virginia 


Star Presbyteries 


Star Presbyteries 
Knoxville, Appalachia 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Arkansas, Ark. 
Florida, Fla. 
Suwannee, Fla. 
Macon, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Louisville, Ky. 

West Lexington, Ky. 
Louisiana, La. 

New Orleans, La. 
Red River, La. 
Mississippi, Miss. 
Upper Missouri, Mo. 
Granville, N. C. 
Orange, N. C. 

_ Wilmington, N. C. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Durant, Okla. 
Bethel, S. C. 
Piedmont, S. C. 


home mission territory and should receive aid for some 
time to come. It is with great gladness of heart that 
we report that in the year 1933-34, the number of 
those passing over from the receiving side to the giving 
side was doubled. 

In the year, 1932-33, three synods, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia, and sixteen presbyteries won the 
star. 

In the year, 1933-34, these synods and presbyteries 
keep their places and we add three more synods and 
nineteen presbyteries. One state, Louisiana, comes in 
100 per cent for the synod and its three presbyteries. 
It would seem from this large increase in the number 
of Star Synods and Presbyteries that the Church is 
taking to heart this saying of the New Testament: 
Remember the words of the Lord Jesus how he said, 
It is more blessed to give than to receive. 


Star Presbyteries 
. Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Brazos, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Western Texas 
East Hanover, Va. 
Lexington, Va. 
Montgomery, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Potomac, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Winchester, Va. 
Bluestone, W. Va. 
Kanawha, W. Va. 





From One Friend to Another 


to the office of Ministerial Relief in acknowledg- 

ment of special checks we were enabled to send 
to a few of the most needy of these homes. These 
letters were too fine to be kept filed away in this office; 
so we are taking this means of sharing them with our 
friends all over the Church, who make possible the 
work of “Caring for Our Own.” 


i HE following quotations are from letters that came 


“IT was both surprised and deeply grateful for your 
letter of February 27, inclosing not only the regular 
check but an extra one. It seems that I have done 
so little to deserve a special remembrance, and yet I 
do appreciate the help so much. This year the depres- 
sion seems to have made a deeper impression on me 
than ever before. Perhaps I have been too fearful of 
the future on account of finances, or perhaps it has just 
been a state of mind because my health is not perfect; 
but at any rate I have felt more depressed. Now, since 
your letter with its cheer, I am quite ashamed of wor- 
rying, for that extra money will be such a help to me. 

_I have just been fitted with new glasses, which will be 
just what I need—my old ones were not strong enough 
tor me now.” 

* * * 

“I received your nice letter and also the special 
check which you so kindly sent me. Words cannot ex- 
press my gratitude to you for this and the many other 
favors you have shown me.” 





“I am grateful for the monthly check, but I especially 
thank you for the special which you sent to relieve us. 
It certainly is needed, for our hospital bills are very 
great. May the Lord bless the givers. We can’t see 
our way, but the Lord is good and merciful. Thank 
for me those who are helping us.” 

* * * 


“T am so grateful to you for the special gift which 
reached me day before yesterday. It came so unex- 
pectedly and yet at a time when there is a demand 
for a few additional dollars. You cannot know how 
much I appreciate this gift.” 


* * * 


“Your very kind letter of May 7, just received. Under 
existing circumstances I feel I must accept this gracious 
gratuity. though entirely unworthy of it, for the reason 
that in addition to my own physical disabilities, my 
good wife, whom we had so gladly supposed, until 
just a few weeks ago, had regained normal health, 
suddenly collapsed again with that dreadful anemia. 
So we have had to return to the use of that supposedly 
only known remedy for this malady, for which we must 
pay $13.50 a bottle, of forty-two days’ treatment. With 
some others prescribed by the physicians, my medicine 
bill for my wife runs about $11.50 per month. This 
leaves but $27 per month for the two of us to live on, 
so I want again to say that it is impossible for myself 
and wife to express our gratitude to you for this, an- 
other unmerited kindness to us. May God abundantly 
reword you always for your continued kindness.” 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 





Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—July 1, 1933............... $20,523.99 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—July 1, 1934............... 18,238.72 
rr ee. bcudeeee st edenenekeen $ 2,285.27 
EpOewemee TEGGR GENET GOUIOES 2... occ cc cc ccs cccecscescs 6,510.81 
Total decrease from all sources .................ceeee0: $ 8,796.08 





The Tithe Has Worked Miracles in My Church 


(Continued from page 457) 


enough and a little more. They believed God, tried 
what he said in Malachi 3:10, and found it to work. 
He opened the windows of heaven and poured out a 
blessing. Some members secured better jobs, some had 
wages increased, all had received a great spiritual bless- 
ing, and the congregation was transformed in interest, 
enthusiasm, devotion, and joy. A congregational meet- 
ing was held at the regular morning worship to hear 
what these people would say about their experience in 
“tithing.” The pastor was compelled to limit these 
testimonials to one-half a minute. Men who said at 
the first of the campaign, “I do not believe in tithing 
and cannot afford to do it,” stood up and said, “I 
have had a wonderful experience, and have met my 
obligations easier and lived better since I have been 
using God’s plan for my money, and as long as God 
gives me any kind of an income I am going to pay 
him the tenth.” As a result, when Belmont made her 
Every Member Canvass for 1934, she over-subscribed 
her budget $2,000. To date the weekly offerings of the 
congregation are more thun doubled, almost three times 
what they were a year ago. 


This plan has spread until scores of Presbyterian, 
Brethren, Methodist, Baptist and Christian churches are 
working it with marvellous results. Twelve churches in 
and around Roanoke were questioned as to the results, 
and it was found that these twelve had given during 
thirteen weeks $17,000 over and above their usual of- 
ferings. If half of the 3,545 churches in our Southern 
Presbyterian Church would do this, and they can, 
based on the figures of these twelve just mentioned, 
they would contribute in thirteen weeks more than a 
million and a half dollars over and above what they 
are now doing. 


The General Assembly meeting at Montreat, May 24, 
asked the Belmont Church to grant her pastor six 
months leave of absence in order to give this wonderful 
experience of what has been done in this church to 
the other churches, presbyteries and synods. Belmont 


has agreed to do it for at least three months, and the 
Rev. G. L. Whiteley, her pastor, can be secured by 
writing him at 652 Murray Ave., Roanoke, Virginia, 
or to Dr. Edward D. Grant, Stewardship and Finance 
Committee, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia, 
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Religious Education and Publication 


REV. JOHN L. FAIRLY, Editor 
Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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Appreciation of Service of Mr. R. E. Magill 


At the meeting of the Committee of Religious Education and Publication, on July 3, 1934, 
the following paper, expressing the appreciation of the Committee for the long and distinguished 
services of the retiring Secretary, Mr. R. E. Magill, was adopted, and it was directed that it be 


published in the Church papers: 


“To have served a great Church over a period of thirty-one years and more is a soem 
feat. To have served the whole of a great Church in a most acceptable manner over such a 
period of time is still more memorable. Such has been the real life work of R. E. Magill. 

“On December 15, 1902, Mr. Magill, a tried layman and business man, was called to the po- 
sition of Executive Secretary and Treasurer of the Executive Committee of Sunday School Ex- 
tension and Publication (since changed to Executive Committee of Religious Education and 


Publication). 


“To this task he brought business acumen, executive ability, and perseverence of — 


far beyond the ordinary. 


“Under his leadership there has been built up for the Church a great spiritual business en- 
terprise from whose office and press there issue annually thousands of pieces of literature for 
the stimulating and upbuilding of Christian character, the reach of which goes beyond our own 


denominational lines. 


“His name is a household word in every well informed Presbyterian home. 


It is inscribed 


on hundreds of diplomas cherished by boys and girls for the memorizing and reciting of the 


Catechisms of the Church. 
ture put out by any denomination. 


It has become associated everywhere with the best religious litera- 


“It is his to know that he is enshrined in the hearts and confidence of multitudes of peo- 


ple. His monument is a great business carried on not for material profit, but that truth, which 
is more precious than gold or silver, might be spread abroad. We wish for him many more 
years of contented and useful life and assure him of our deepest and most sincere esteem.” 


(Signed) Mrs. R. F. Dunlap, 
Ernest Thompson, 
Wm. J. Martin, 
Committee. 





Dr. Lapsley as | Knew Him 


By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


KNEW Dr. Lapsley personally during only the 

latter part of his life, after the years had already 

begun to take their toll, but even then, although 
seventy of them or more had passed, he was not an 
old man. In fact, he never seemed old. Until within 
a few months of his death there was a spring in his 
Step, a quickness in his movements, and a youthful en- 
thusiasm in his heart. Many impressions of this re- 
markable man will remain with me for a long time. 

He was a man of unusual physical vigor and energy. 
I recall the day that he asked me to bowl a game with 
him—I accepted the invitation and we bowled several 
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games. He not only won most of the games but was 
far less exhausted than I at the close of our play. 
We hurried from the bowling alley to the baths and 
he enjoyed as much as a school boy the refreshing 
showers. He enjoyed even the strenuous games to the 
end of his life. More than once have I passed him 
coming from the tennis court, his collar open at the 
neck, his sleeves rolled up to the elbow, and swinging 
a racquet in his hand. 

He was a man with an eager spirit. As some one 
said, ““He was ever pressing eagerly forward.” What 
did it matter if three score years and ten had passed 
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over his head! The fact that a man was seventy was 
no reason why he should stop living and planning and 
achieving. In an editorial, which was perhaps his last, 
he warns against self-satisfaction and quotes a verse 
of a favorite hymn: 
Ne’er think the vict’ry won, 
Nor lay thine armor down: 
Thy arduous work will not be done 
Till thou obtain thy crown. 
A man’s work was not finished as long as life re- 
mained. 

He was a kindly, generous neighbor. One of my 
earliest recollections of Dr. Lapsley was a visit which 
he made to me once when I was sick. In his hand he 
carried a sack. “Some genuine winesap apples from 
the Valley of Virginia,” he said as he handed it to 
me. Winesap apples from the Valley of Virginia are 
treasured by everybody, but doubly so by every person 
who has ever lived in this section. It was a generous 
act of a generous nature. 

He had an optimistic and cheerful disposition. If 
he were ever burdened with the cares of life, and surely 
he must have felt them even as you and I, he never 
burdened his friends with them. There was laughter 
about him and good cheer. He had had many funny 
experiences in his long career, and he delighted to 
share them with others. The last time I saw him he 
told me of an experience which he had had years ago 
and laughed heartily over it. 

He loved music. It did not require many conversa- 
tions with him to discover that. I understand that in 
his younger days he had a lovely tenor voice and sang 
frequently in the church. He no longer sang when I 
first knew him, but the love of music was still in his 
soul. His love for good music is shown by the fact 
that in his book, The Songs of Zion, he listed Rock 
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of Ages, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, and When I Survey 
the Wondrous Cross as the three greatest hymns in 
our language. 

He was a man with a simple, implicit faith. “Thus 
saith the Lord,” meant “Thus saith the Lord.” The 
promises of God would be fulfilled and his children 
would receive the inheritance prepared for those who 
loved Him. Perhaps this was the reason that he never 
seemed worried or afraid. His Heavenly Father would 
care for his own. 

He was a man who was devoted to the work of his 
Lord and was ever active in its promotion. For years 
he taught a Bible class just for the joy of teaching 
and for the privilege of saying a good word for his 
Master. He seized eagerly every opportunity to preach 
the gospel of his Lord. On Monday morning I have 
heard him tell eagerly of the happy experiences which 
he had the day before—a day, during which he perhaps 
traveled quite a distance and preached several times. 
He found a joy in preaching and teaching which did 
not grow less with the passing of the years. 

He had a strong, evangelistic passion. ‘The second 
mark of Christian perfection toward which a Christian 
should strive and press is success in soul winning,” 
he wrote just before his death. In the same article 
he says, “We cannot prove that we are his true fol- 
lowers unless we are leading others to follow him.” 
But Dr. Lapsley not only wrote about the joy of soul 
winning, he also found that joy for himself. Many 
men who found Christ through him rise up to call 
him blessed. 

I shall miss him, all of the members of the educa- 
tional staff and his other co-workers will miss him. 
But we rest assured that “he reposes calmly, not in 
the gleam of sunset, but in the radiance of a coming 
day.” 





The Contribution of the Committee of 


Religious Education to the Work 
of the Church 


By REV. JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


ERHAPS no other Committee in the Church has 

a more varied work than the Committee of Re- 

ligious Education, and a study of the contribu- 
tion which this Committee is making to the life of the 
Church and to the work of Christ’s Kingdom reveals 
that it has an influence in the life and work of the 
Church and the Kingdom which cannot be measured. 
This article can carry only a brief survey of this con- 
tribution and yet even this brief survey will prove the 
foregoing statement. 


What is the contribution of the Committee of Re- 
ligious Education to-the Church? 


(1) It provides material for teaching the member- 
ship of the Church the Bible, the story of the Church 
through the ages, and the work of the Church today. 
Twenty-eight periodicals are issued by the Committee 
which will help teachers in the great task of teaching. 
Is there a more essential work in the Church? Men 
are vitally interested only in those things concerning 
which they have some knowledge. The interest of the 
rank and file of the members of the Church lags partly 
because of a lack of knowledge. The agency which is 
helping to give a knowledge of God, of his Book, and 
of his Church has an essential place in that Church’s 
life and work. 
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Religious Education 
and Publication 


(2) It trains leaders for the work of the Church— 
teachers, superintendents, officers and leaders of or- 
ganizations, church officers, and so forth. During the 
past eighteen years 40,375 people have taken training 
under the direction of the Committee; 90,956 credits 
have been given, which means 909,560 hours of real 
work. When we realize that the crying need of today 
is a trained leadership, we realize the extreme im- 
portance of the contribution of the Committee of Re- 
ligious Education to the Church work. 

(3) It guides children in learning and living the 
Christian life. ‘Give me a child until he is seven,” 
is a much-quoted sentence. Naturally the greatest thing 
in the life of a little child is the influence of the home. 
But the home often fails to provide a Christian in- 
fluence. The Church must supplement the influence 
of some homes as well as give to the child those things 
which the Church has the primary responsibility for 
giving. The literature of the Children’s Division is 
written to help teachers guide the children of the 
Church in acquiring Christian knowledge and in liv- 
ing Christian lives. It is estimated that 190,000 chil- 
dren were enrolled in the Sunday schools of our Church 
last year. What a tremendous influence on future 
generations is set in motion by the work of your Com- 
mittee for the children of the Church. 


(4) It teaches and trains the youth of our Church 
in Christian truth and Christian living, and enlists 
them in the work of the Church. The Kingdom High- 
ways program is a comprehensive program which de- 
velops the spiritual lives of young people and leads 
them out into the work of the Church. Since the King- 
dom Highway program is only our Church program 
adapted to young people and is the same program used 
by the men and women, young people are prepared 
for effective service in the Church in the days to come. 
Hold and enlist the young people is the plea of every 
person interested in the on-going work of the Kingdom. 
Your Committee of Religious Education is endeavor- 
ing to help you to do this very thing. Is it not a 
worth-while contribution? There are nearly 2,000 
young people’s organizations, with about 60,000 young 
people enrolled. Fifty-five conferences, with 6,492 
young people enrolled, were held last year. 


(5) It helps to enlist and train the adults in the 
Adult Division of the Sunday school and in the Men- 
of-the-Church. More and more we realize that the 
adults are the most potent factors in the life of the 
Church today. They supply the leadership, they de- 
termine to a great extent the moral and spiritual stand- 
ards of the Church, and they supply the financial re- 
sources of the Church. If only the men of the church 
could be thoroughly aroused, they would in themselves 
bring about a wonderful revival in the Church’s life. 
The Men-of-the-Church program, issued by the Com- 
mittee of Religious Education, and the teaching ma- 
terial provided by the Committee are tremendously ef- 
fective in enlisting the adult life of the Church. 
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(6) It provides a powerful evangelistic agency in 
the Sunday school. After a careful study, Dr. George 
Bellingrath, of Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga., 
formerly of Richmond, Va., estimated that 70 per cent 
of all those who professed Christ and came into the 
Church during the last twenty-five vears came through 
the Sunday school. This large percentage is not an 
accident. The Sunday school provides an ideal op- 
portunity for leading boys and girls and men and 
women to Christ. This contribution alone is beyond 
estimate. 

(7) It reaches out and touches needy and un- 
reached areas for Christ. There are 515 outpost Sun- 
day schools in our Church today. This means an in- 
crease of eighty-one during the last vear. In these 
schools are 33,444 pupils. Literature last year was 
furnished to 200 schools. In this way the Committee 
of Religious Education is pushing into untouched ter- 
ritories and opening up new areas. When we realize 
that over 31,000,000 people are out of the Sunday 
school in the South, we realize the tremendous value 
of this contribution. 


(8) It promotes a Vacation Church School program 
which compares favorably with the program of denomi- 
nations much stronger than ours. Last year there were 
1,039 schools with 84,866 pupils enrolled. A great 
many boys and girls hardly know what to do with the 
vacation to which they have looked forward with such 
eagerness. The Vacation Church School provides them 
with a worth-while task and at the same time exerts a 
tremendous influence for Jesus Christ. 


(9) It encourages the development of Christian 
homes in our Church. The general study season, dur- 
ing which the book The Home and Christian Living, 
by the Haywards, was studied, was widely observed. 
12,500 books were sold. This in itself is a priceless 
contribution. And with the development of the Chris- 
tian home is linked the promotion of the Christian Sab- 
bath. 


(10) It provides two bookstores, one in Richmond, 

a., and one in Texarkana, Ark.-Texas, which pro- 
mote the selling of the best religious books and through 
which the Church can secure Christian literature. When 
we realize the influence of reading we realize what the 
sale of Christian books means in our Church. 


(11) It provides, too, experienced leaders in the 
synods to visit the local churches, advise with them 
about their problems, suggest for them better materials 
and methods, and promote the work generally through- 
out the Church. These workers are always at your 
service and are delighted to serve. 


In a hurried way, eleven contributions of your Com- 
mittee of Religious Education to the work of the Church 
have been listed. Yet, even this brief sketch reveals 
the far-reaching influence of the work which the Com- 
mittee of Religious Education is doing for our Church 
and for the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 














The Church Moves Forward on the Feet 
of the Sunday School 


By R. H. BOLYARD, Superintendent of the Sunday School, Lafayette, Louisiana 


OT long ago, in a Union Ministers’ meeting, held 
at the La Salle Hotel in Chicago, the problem of 
church decline was under discussion. Out of the 

discussion of this problem arose the question, “Shall 
Protestant churches abolish their Sunday schools?” 
In the heat of the discussion several startling statements 
were made. One said that the Sunday schools were 
responsible for the decay of family religion, since they 
gave the training which families once gave. Others 
argued that two and one-half hours was too long a 
period for the church to ask out of a child’s time on 
Sunday. Still others said that it cut down church at- 
tendance, for many went home after the Sunday-school 
hour. Were these ministers justified in the positions 
which they took? Were their criticisms just? 


When I read about this discussion, I was reminded 
of the following motto which my pastor, Rev. J. N. 
Brown, now pastor of the Gulfport Presbyterian Church, 
used for several years in his church letters: “The 
church moves forward on the feet of the Sunday school.” 
“Why did he choose such a motto?” Because he felt 
that religion had an essential place in the education 
of the individual and the nation, and that the church, 
as one of the three great social institutions of the coun- 
try, had as its primary function the supplying of re- 
‘ligious education. How does the church carry on its 
religious educational program? ‘Through various 
agencies such as young people’s organizations, women’s 
auxiliaries, men’s organizations, and the Sunday school. 
The Sunday school, however, is the only agency that 
undertakes seriously and systematically to promote the 
religious education of the whole membership of the 
church and the entire child-life of the community. If 
therefore, the church has the primary function of tak- 
ing care of the religious teaching of a nation, it follows 
that the task devolves mainly upon the Sunday school. 

This motto used by Rev. J. N. Brown suggests the 
importance of the Sunday school to the church. It 
suggests that, if the church goes forward, the Sunday 
school is responsible. Isn’t it true that wherever you 
have a strong, forward-moving church you have a splen- 
did, progressive Sunday school; and wherever you 
find a weak Sunday school, you find a weak church? 
And yet, how shall we answer those ministers? These 
answers are suggestive: 1. If the Sunday school 
brings people under the influence of God’s word, and 
into the very precincts of the church, the church should 
then assume some responsibility for getting them to 
remain. 2. The decay of family religion is due to the 
many complex tendencies of modern life... . Adults 
themselves are far more to blame for the irregular 
church attendance of their children than is the Sunday 
school. 3. Ministers themselves do not understand the 
problems of religious training as well as they under- 
stand how to construct a sermon. 


Perhaps it is true that some city Sunday schools 
have gone to the extreme in their departmental wor- 
ship program, and thus helped to destroy the old habit 
of family attendance at church. Perhaps it is true 
that under modern urban conditions of living the 
family has gradually ceased its religious instruction 
in the home and given up the family altar, feeling 
that the Sunday school is doing a better job than it 
could do. I think it must be admitted that too often 
the local church has allowed the Sunday school to be 
regarded in the minds of its members as an institution 
separate from the church. I think it must be admitted 
that we do have a few misguided Sunday-school super- 
intendents, leaders, and teachers, who look upon the 
Sunday school as solely their work, without recogniz- 
ing their responsibility to the church. But such a con- 
dition means either that, because of a lack of close 
codperation with the pastor, they have never understood 
that the Sunday school is simply the church organized 
for religious education, or that, having at one time un- 
derstood it, and receiving no codperation, they have 
proceeded with their own program regardless. In either 
case the result has been a separation of church and 
Sunday school into almost separate institutions.* 


Any church suffering from such a condition of affairs 
should do a “‘right-about-face.” If the present Sunday- 
school administration will not codperate, then new 
leadership of larger vision and more loyal heart should 
be secured. In the Presbyterian church, the group for 
initiating this move is the session under the leadership 
of the pastor, for the pastor has been selected as the 
commander-in-chief. The pastor must be a leader in 
his Sunday school or he cannot be a leader of his 
Sunday school. Actual contact and association with 
those to be led, and his knowledge of the things for 
which they stand, give him a running start. His leader- 
ship consists not in domination, but rather in working 
through others, ever keeping in mind that every dis- 
play of authority lessens authority. Those ministers 
who were complaining that the church was on the de- 
cline, and that the Sunday school was responsible, 
were admitting their incapacity as leaders. t 


The representations of those ministers who are at- 
tacking the Sunday school are proved incorrect when 
you consider the mission of the Sunday school, and 
raise the question as to whether the Sunday school has 
been fulfilling that mission. As I see it, the Sunday 
school has a fourfold mission: First, as a religious 
educational agency. Second, as an evangelizing agency. 
Third, as a training agency for future leaders. Fourth, 
as a socializing agency. As a religious educational 
agency, it aims to fashion the rising generations after 
~ *Marion Lawrence, “The Sunday School Organized for Service.” 


+Rev. Geo. C. Bellingrath, “The Sunday School as an Evangelizing 
Agency,” The Presbyterian Survey, August, 1938, pp. 467-469. 
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Religious Education 
and Publication 


the likeness of Christ, and to train even the adult 
church membership to do the work of Christ. This 
work and teaching should be done with such material 
and along such lines as will meet the pupils’ physical, 
intellectual, social, and religious needs. Visit any 
Sunday school and you will be convinced that the 
Sunday school is not falling down here, although some 
are doing a better job than others. 


As an evangelizing agency, it is the chief agency 
for recruiting the membership of the church.{ Just 
what per cent of the additions to church membership 
comes through the Sunday school is hard to determine 
accurately. The Literary Digest for January 4, 1930, 
page 23, estimated that the Sunday schools furnished 
87 per cent. The article to which I refer in the foot- 
note makes the more conservative estimate of 70 per 
cent for the Southern Presbyterian Church. When you 
stop to consider that most of these come directly from 
the Sunday school before they reach the age of sixteen, 
you realize how powerful is the evangelistic appeal of 
the Sunday school, but when you reflect further that 
this 70 to 87 per cent come from the 40 per cent of 
the total enrollment of the Sunday school, you also 
realize that the evangelistic appeal needs to be made 
more powerful if we are to get the other 60 per cent 
for the Church.* It is conceded that, as a class, the 
membership of the church who come into the church 
through the Sunday school during childhood and youth 
are much more likely to develop strong and stable 
Christian characters than adults who are reached either 
through revivals or by individual appeal. The church 
is moving forward on the feet of its Sunday school, 
but it is not moving forward as rapidly as it should. 

Third, as a training agency for future leaders: It 
has been estimated that 95 per cent of our ministers 
come from the Sunday school; that 95 per cent of our 
dependable workers of the church come from the Sun- 
day school; that over 75 per cent of all moral and 
character-building agencies come as a result of the work 
of the Sunday school. Did it ever occur to you that 
the Sunday school is the field where laymen can and 
do find their largest opportunity for Christian service. 
The Sunday school is distinctly a laymen’s movement. 
Its great international leaders have invariably been 
laymen. They have come from the ranks of business 
life. One of the richest blessings which has ever come 
to the church, has come through the army of volunteer 
teachers and officers in the Sunday school. Their con- 
secration has elevated the spiritual tone of the whole 
church. It has been a source of tremendous inspiration 
and power. Someone, in paying tribute to the volun- 
teer workers in our Sunday schools, said: “It is the 
laymen who have made the Sunday school what it is 
today. It is they more than any other group of peo- 
ple who have built up the church of our generation. 
They have formed the backbone of its leadership, 
brought it the greatest proportion of its leadership, 
trained its membership in a better knowledge of the 

tIbid. 

*C. W. Brewbaker, “Sunday School Management,” p. 79, 
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Bible, and inspired them to apply that knowledge in 
Christian service. As a group, they have been the 
greatest host of witnesses for the gospel since the days 
of the martyrs.” What the Sunday school has accom- 
plished in training lay-workers in the church no man 
can say; but it is certain that, if the work of the Sun- 
day school should suddenly cease, the result would be 
a national disaster. Therefore, it behooves the church 
to do its very best in bringing the Sunday school up 
to its highest efficiency. Yes, “the church moves for- 
ward on the feet of the Sunday school.” 


As a socializing agency, the Sunday school makes 
possible social contacts between groups of various types, 
from different social environments, having different 
ideals. This social commingling has a healthful social 
effect. It Christianizes the community conscience and 
will, and blesses a community uplift. In other words, 
the Sunday school, aside from its purely spiritual func- 
tion, is a socializing factor of tremendous value to our 
local, state, and national life. And again this makes 
for the forward march of the church. Yes, “the church 
moves forward on the feet of the Sunday school.” 


It is worth while for challenging attacks to be made 
on our religious institutions which we have supported 
and are now supporting, some of us perhaps for no good 
reason except that we have adopted a smug complacency 
with respect to them and their work. As Dr. John L. 
Fairly said recently: ‘The ability to look both for- 
ward and backward is very helpful. The forward 
look is essential for constructive planning and for the 
wise direction of forces; the backward look is necessary 
for evaluating the work which has been accomplished 
and for noting the progress which has been made. The 
forward look should give hope; the backward look 
should give encouragement.” Dr. Fairly’s “Survey of 
Twenty-five Years in the Religious Education in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church,” found in The Christian 
Observer of September 21, 1932, and Rev. G. C. Bel- 
lingrath’s article, “The Sunday School as an Evan- 
gelizing Agency,” found in The Presbyterian Survey 
of August, 1933, constitute such a backward look as 
will enable us to evaluate the work and note the progress 
accomplished by the Sunday school of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. Fairly, in his article noted 
above, drew the following conclusion: ‘The past 
twenty-five years have been years of achievement in 
material growth. The achievement in spiritual things 
has been just as marked, but it is impossible to measure 
them. The only way would be to take out of the life 
of the church all of the influences of the Sunday schools 
through the years. Take out of the characters of our 
leaders that part which the Sunday school built into 


_them; take out of the church the leaders whom the 


Sunday school has trained; take out of the church 
those who were led to Christ through the consecrated 
teaching of a Sunday-school teacher; take away from 
the members of the church the knowledge of God’s 
Word which was given through the Sunday school— 
perhaps in this way its influence might be measured. 
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But it is impossible to separate the work of the Sun- 
day school from the work of the church as a whole— 
no one would wish to do it. The Sunday school 
carries on the teaching ministry which is an integral 
part of the whole work. This backward look only 
endeavors to give an idea of the magnificent part which 
the Sunday school has played in the progress of the 
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church during these years” and should cheer for the 
days ahead all who love the work. 
Truly, my pastor was right when he said: “The 
church moves forward on the feet of the Sunday school.” 
Nore:—Another book which has given me inspiration 


is The Organization and Administration of the Sunday 
School, by Cuninggim and North. 





Building Your 
A Vital Need 


There are 32,000,000 children and young people 
and adults in the South who are not enrolled in any 
Sunday school. The Indiana survey discovered that 
the pupils enrolled attended only 60 per cent of the 
time. These are facts which make us pause and 
think. Little wonder that we are securing such unsatis- 
factory results in the development of Christian char- 
acter. Strong emphasis has been placed on organiza- 
tion, curriculum, materials, and development of leaders 
during the past few years—and rightly so. It is time, 
however, to make a determined effort to increase both 
the enrollment and attendance of our Sunday schools. 





Guiding Principles 

The chief concern of the Sunday school is to meet 
the religious needs of its members. No plan of in- 
crease should be permitted which will hinder the ac- 
complishment of this purpose. 

Regular attendance is just as essential as large en- 
rollment in achieving the purpose of the Sunday school. 
The attendance at Sunday school should be as regular 
as at the public school. 

The working capacity of the Sunday school should 
be increased as the membership of the school is in- 
creased. 

Only approved educational methods which are in 
accord with the spiritual and ethical purposes of the 
church should be used to increase attendance. 

Plans should be made for assimilating the new mem- 
bers into the life and work of the school. 


Groups to be Reached 

The Sunday school will feel an obligation to reach 
the following groups: 

Those enrolled but irregular in attendance. 

Former pupils not now affiliated with any other 
school. 

Frie~ds and relatives of pupils who are not enrolled 
elsewhere. 

Those in the community who indicate the school as 
their “church” preference. 

All the people of the community not enlisted else- 
where. 


General Plans for Increasing Attendance 
Several general suggestions for securing regular at- 
tendance and for increasing enrollment may be made. 
No school, of course, would attempt to use all of them. 
Be sure, first of all, that the program is worth while 
and that your school is worth the effort of attending. 


Sunday School 


People cannot be expected to attend a dry, listless 
meeting. Stimulating, helpful schools will always at- 
tract earnest seekers after truth. 

Again, the school must give careful attention to grad- 
ing, promotion, and records. There must be evidence 
of progress if a continuing interest is to be maintained. 
An accurate record of all absentees should be kept and 
their names furnished to those responsible for their 
attendance. An adequate follow-up plan should be 
developed. 

Recognition for regular attendance often creates a 
desire to attend. Reports may be made to parents, 
certificates of promotion may be given, etc. 

In some way, too, the sincere codperation of the 
parents must be secured in the same measure that the 
public school has secured it. This may be done through 
a parent-teacher association, by visiting the parents, etc. 

And above all, the teachers must have in their hearts 
a genuine love for and a personal interest in, the 
pupils themselves. 


Reaching the Irregular Pupils 

Irregularity of attendance is usually caused by a 
lack of interest on the part of the pupil in the pro- 
gram of the school, or by a feeling on his part that 
the school is not interested in him. Sometimes it is 
due to laziness and shiftlessness of nature. The pro- 
gram of the school should be made as worth while as 
possible, and every effort made to enlist the irregular 
pupil in its program. On the other hand, the school 
should make each pupil feel that the school is vitally 
interested in him. No absence of his should pass un- 
noticed. The teacher should call him on the telephone 
immediately. The class should make him feel that 
he was missed by telephoning him or sending him a 
card. The teacher, a member of the class, the depart- 
mental superintendent, the Sunday-school superintend- 
ent, or pastor, should make a personal call on him or 
his parents if the irregularity continues. Very few 
pupils can resist the continued appeals of an earnest 
class and a sincere teacher. 


Reaching Former Pupils 

Careful inquiry should be made as to why the pupil 
dropped out of the school. If indifference to the pro- 
gram of the school was the cause, an enthusiastic state- 
ment concerning the improved program will perhaps 
re-enlist his interest; if some irritating experience was 
the cause, perhaps by tact it can be removed. Only 
well-qualified persons should attempt this delicate task. 
The list of members who have been “lost”? should be 
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divided according to the departments or classes and 
given to the superintendent or teachers. The teachers 
should then visit the pupils who belong to the same 
age-group as her class. This visit might be supple- 
mented by a note from the pupils of the class inviting 
him to return. Other methods of enlisting the inter- 
est of such a person will suggest themselves to a sincere 


group. 


Reaching the Unreached 

The most difficult task in reaching the community 
will be to reach the people who have never been en- 
rolled in the school—or perhaps in any school. These 
unreached people may be divided into three groups— 
members of the church who do not attend Sunday 
school, friends and relatives of members of the school, 
and people in the community who go to no school, 
The first task of a school which faces its responsibility 
to the community is to get an accurate list of prospec- 
tive members. This may be done in three ways: 

1. Get a list of the church members and check all 
who are not members of the Sunday school. 

2. Ask the members of each class to make a list of 
all their friends anad relatives who do not attend Sun- 
day school. 

3. Make a survey of the community. This survey 
should be carefully planned and thoroughly made. 
The following steps will be necessary: (a) Select a 
suitable date. (b) Secure census blanks from the Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond, Va. (c) Appoint visitors who are dependable 
and gracious in manner. Two visitors should go to- 
gether. A sufficient number of visitors should be ap- 
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pointed to make the survey in four hours. (d) Instruct 
visitors. The purpose and plan should be made very 
clear. Suggestions for meeting difficult or non-codpera- 
tive people should be given. (¢) Give publicity through 
pulpit announcement. People should be requested to 
remain at home. Follow up those who were not at 
home. (f) Study results. A census is never complete 
until the church has acted upon the results. Prospec- 
tive members should then be visited and every effort 
made to enlist them in the work of the school. The 
suggestions made for reaching former members will be 
helpful also in enlisting new members. 


Reaching the Rally Day Attendance Goal 

It will be necessary to make special plans for reach- 
ing the attendance goal set for Rally Day. A definite 
goal should be determined by the Sunday-school Coun- 
cil or the Workers’ Conference and announced at least 
one month before Rally Day. This goal should be 
high enough to make the school exert itself and yet 
should not be beyond attainment. The working capac- 
ity of the school should be considered in setting this 
goal. The school should work toward this goal during 
the whole month. It may be well to decide on a cer- 
tain percentage of gain for each Sunday and strive week 
by week to reach this goal. Public announcement of 
the attendance for each Sunday should be made in the 
various departments or in the school as a whole. Some 
word of praise or some simple form of recognition— 
asking the group to stand, etc.—should be given to de- 
partments or classes reaching the standard. Posters, 
Rally Day invitations, etc., may be used in addition 
to the plans suggested in this leaflet. 





Expanding the Work in Paris Presbytery 


HE following facts are gleaned from a survey 

made by Miss Myrtle C. Williamson, our field 

worker in Religious Education in Paris Pres- 
bytery, Texas. The people in this section are attractive 
in personality, and have fine potentiality. This is the 
area from which came our present United States Vice- 
president, John N. Garner. 

In order to discover the needs and opportunities for 
Evangelism and Sunday-School Extension, Miss Wil- 
liamson has made surveys during the month in nine 
different communities. The homes of the people have 
been visited, and careful investigations made of the 
religious situation of each area. She has also told 
Bible stories and taught classes. 

In the first community, “a sudden-grown town,” 
there are 350 children in the public school, all of whom 
come from the immediate vicinity, practically in walk- 
ing distance. There is only one church in the com- 
munity. It has a Sunday school and preaching once 
a month by an absentee pastor. An appeal to the 
Methodist Conference for more of the minister’s time 
had to be refused. While visiting the homes, several 
times the question was put to representative people: 
“Is there a need for another church here?” With two 


exceptions, the answer was emphatically in the affirma- 
tive; one of the negatives was accompanied by the re- 
mark: “We should do away with the one we have.” 
In the second community, the children welcomed a 
week-day Bible school each afternoon for a week after 
public school. With practically no advertising, the 
voluntary attendance from the first three grades rose 
to seventy-seven. The workers were greeted each after- 
noon by delighted cries, such as: ‘“‘Oh, it’s the story- 


telling ladies!” Time and time again as the workers 
were leaving, little hands reached out and _ voices 
pleaded: ‘You'll come again tomorrow and tell us 


more stories about Jesus, won’t you?” The stories of 
Jesus were listened to as eagerly as if they were being 
heard for the first time. 

In the third community, nineteen Southern Presby- 
terians were discovered. ‘There are three churches, two 
of them served by ministers who have secular pursuits. 
There are great numbers of children out of Sunday 
school, and many, many people untouched by the three 
churches. 

In the fourth community, there are three churches, 
one Methodist and two Baptist, and yet it is estimated 
that 75 per cent of the public school children are out 
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of Sunday school. The afternoon spent in telling stor- 
ies to the lower school grades revealed a pathetic eager- 
ness among the children for stories. The need is great 
among the unreached adults; it is acute with the un- 
reached children. Eleven Presbyterians were fonnd 
there, five from one family of “old settlers,” and six 
newcomers. 

In the fifth community, a good many years ago, a 
little Presbyterian church was built on a lot donated 
for “church and school property.” A few years ago it 
was burned and the work there discontinued. A new 
brick school has been erected to meet the needs of the 
children, and daily buses bring hundreds of them to 
this school. Last week it was the church worker’s 
privilege to hold a week-day Bible school for the first 
seven grades, with a daily attendance of around 235. 
The gratitude of the teachers and parents, the eager- 
ness of the boys and girls, their whole-hearted response 
to the presentation of Christ, as well as their constant 
request for more teaching, made very clear the fact 
that there is the need for going forward. Not once, 
but many times, as the bell rang for recess, the children 
begged: “Tell us another story about Jesus. We don’t 
want to play.” 

In the sixth community, on November 13 a new 
Sunday school was organized with sixty-one members. 
The people are asking various ministers to come and 
preach to them, and are planning to hold some kind 
of service each Sunday evening. So far, no minister 
has been available. The field worker volunteered her 
services to help organize the Sunday school, and be- 
cause there was no one else there to take the service, 
has twice taught a Bible class at the evening service. 
When people build a church and beg for someone to 
come and preach Christ to them, surely they should 
be helped. 

The seventh is a country community with a Gospel 
Baptist church and a public school. There is no Sun- 
day school. Across the road from these two buildings 
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stands another, remodeled from what was once a Pres- 
byterian church. Because the Gospel Baptist Church 
does not believe in Sunday school, the children are 
growing up without one. 


In the eighth community, there is a country school 
where a community Sunday school has been organized 
by the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Less than 
25 per cent of the children attend. The teachers there 
asked eagerly for a week-day Bible school. 


The ninth place surveyed has a public school with 
forty-two children enrolled. The nearest church or 
Sunday school is four miles away over roads that be- 
come impassable at times. The principal of the school 
was reared a Presbyterian and says she will gladly 
codperate in organizing a Sunday school. 


There are other places the worker has been unable 
to visit. In each place where she has gone she has 
found God’s Word fulfilled when he said: ‘Behold, 
I set before you an open door.” There is need for 
more of the type of work which is reaching a few of 
the children’s groups with week-day religious instruc- 
tion; there is need for establishing Sunday schools, and 
for the strengthening of those already established; there 
is need for the opening up of work in many places 
where the whole program of Christ may be offered to 
the whole community; there is a crying need for 
pastoral visiting and for evangelistic preaching and 
teaching. As one listens to the children of these fine 
people begging for the stories of Jesus, to mothers plead- 
ing for religious advantages for their children, to adults 
eager for the ministry of preaching, one feels truly 
that the doors of opportunity have been set wide open, 
and that the multitude of difficulties in the way cry 
out for faith enough to brave the waters of our “Red 
Sea.” As one discovers the opportunities and the needs 
in the nine parts of the field surveyed, it seems that 
God is speaking to us as in the days of old: “Speak 
unto the children of Israel that they go forward.” 





Sunday-School Enrollment and 
Church Membership 


By REV. ROBERT RAY, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


ERHAPS it was because one of the members of 

our presbytery had said he thought that the re- 
ports to presbytery were uninteresting and, as far 

as he was concerned, could be done away with; or, 
perhaps it was because it was my first report as chair- 
man of the Committee of Religious Education to 
Ouachita Presbytery, that I decided to have scmething 
different—something that would be thought provoking. 
But what can be done other than to give the facts 
of the year’s work? I decided to look back through 
the old Assembly’s Minutes and see what the Sunday- 
school enrollments were for 1923, 1928 and 1933. I 
tabulated them so that if I had the time I could read 
them to the presbytery. I thought that it would give 





me an opportunity to show what growth we had made 
in our Sunday schools, but in reality it allowed me to 
show what the Sunday schools had been doing, for to 
my surprise I found that only two Sunday schools 
that gave reports during this period showed an increase 
in enrollment in the last five years. 

Is there any relation between the Sunday-school en- 
rollment and the Church membership? This question 
forced itself into my mind when I found that all the 
churches tabulated had just held their own or showed 
a marked decrease in the last five years except three, 
and two of these three were the ones showing an in- 
creased enrollment in Sunday school. (The third can- 
not come under the regular relations of Sunday school 
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tu the Church numerically, because so many of the peo- 
ple have to work on Sunday, ministering to the sick, 
and the city is so located that cars or street cars would 
have to be used. A depression would affect attendance 
more than membership in this case.) It was easy, 
after the Sunday-school enrollments and church mem- 
berships were tabulated, to see (with the one exception 
already mentioned) that, when the enrollment of the 
Sunday school was larger than the membership of a 
church, in the next five years you could look for growth 
in that church, and where the Sunday-school enroll- 
ment was smaller than the membership, in five years 
you could look for a decrease in the church member- 
ship. 

I can see brows wrinkling. I know the question that 
is being asked: “Have you thought of the membership 
of the church having an effect on the Sunday school ?” 
I have. I have gone to some trouble to try to get some 
figures that would be conclusive, but because of va- 
cancies in churches and changes in pastorates---for it 
is seldom that the new pastor can find all the members, 
or hold some who were held by special ties to the old 
pastor—it is difficult to say positively, but usually a 
large increase in Sunday-school attendance precedes a 
large increase in church members. Sometimes great 
evangelistic efforts make the increase come in both at 
the same time. 

But someone asks, “Do you not feel that you are 
detracting from the glory of the church when you 
come to the conclusion that growth in the Sunday school 
usually precedes growth in the church?” Not at all. 
For the Sunday school is a part of the church. It is 
the church teaching. The preaching service oi the 
church is a teaching service also, but it has been found 
that pupils can be taught more effectively in sma!l 
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groups. And when the Sunday-school officers and 
teachers are conscious of the purpose of the Sunday 
school, and are willing to be used of the Holy Spirit 
to lead souls to a knowledge of Jesus Christ and to 
strengthen them in the Word, why should there not 
be an increase in the enrollment of the Sunday school— 
for they will seek to bring in others—and as a group 
of workers dealing with children, young people, and 
adults, week after week, with this purpose in mind and 
praying to be used of the Spirit, why should we ex- 
pect anything other than growth in the church? 
Perhaps it does not mean very much to you, but 
it means a great deal to me that the Sunday-school 
enrollment and the church membership of my presby- 
tery are less now than they were five years ago. It is 
so easy to forget and think that we are making progress. 


What is the trouble? Do we not have the material ? 
I was speaking of this with a friend a few weeks ago 
and this information was given me: In one of the 
churches of this presbytery, only 53 per cent of those 
enrolled, of Junior High School age, were present on 
Rally Day. Five years ago 71 per cent of those en- 
rolled were present (and the enrollment of the Sunday 
school was 32 per cent larger then). What was the 
matter? Sickness? An epidemic? No. On Monday 
the Junior High School records showed that of the 
415 enrolled, 412 were present and only three of them 
were tardy. 


It is time for each pastor and every member of the 
church to watch and pray. We have been sent as 
laborers into the Master’s vineyard. We have been 
promised the Holy Spirit. If we will remember what 
He wants us to do and really work, our Sunday schools 
and our churchs will grow. 





The Sunday-School Council Meets 


A Dialog for Rally Day ; 


(The Sunday-school Council is in session on the rostrum. If the school is large there should be a repre- 
sentative for each general officer—superintendent, secretary and treasurer—and for each debartmental superin- 
tendent—Nursery, Beginner, Primary, Junior, Intermediate, Senior, Young People and Adult.) 


Miss Brown: Mr. Smith, I do not believe I can 
serve as Junior Superintendent one day more. 

Mr. SmMitH: Why Miss Brown! Why so pessi- 
mistic ? 

Miss Brown: I don’t want to be pessimistic, but 
how can I help it? Those Juniors are so noisy and 
tude. I am not accomplishing one thing. I don’t 
know how to teach, and I am too old to learn. 

Miss Grayson: I feel the same way about the 
young people that Miss Brown feels about the Juniors. 
We don’t have attractive teaching material. They are 
not interested, and they won’t come. 

Mr. SmirH: This is a serious state of affairs. Mr. 


Jones, you are progressing nicely with your adult group, 
aren’t you? 


Mr. Jones: I am sorry to say that I am not. My 
class has almost disappeared. I had only one here 
and there Sunday morning. 

Mr. SMITH: Well, what is wrong? We can’t give 
up. What will happen to our own boys and girls 
and the boys and girls of our community? We owe 
something to them, don’t we? 

Miss Brown: They don’t seem to think that we 
do or they would listen more attentively. = 

Miss Grayson: I don’t believe we understand how 
to teach and I don’t believe that we have the best 
material that we can get. 


(A visitor comes in and stops hesitatingly before he 
reaches the group.) 
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Mr. SmirH: Here comes a visitor. Please tell us 
who you are. 

Vistror: I am a visitor from the Committee of Re- 
ligious Education and Publication in Richmond, Va. 
Your Church organized this Committee to help Sun- 
day-school teachers and leaders who are in trouble. 
You are in trouble. I have come to serve. 

Mr. SmirH: Do you mean to say that you can help 
us with these problems which we have been discussing ? 

Vistror: I am sure that I can. 

Miss Brown: Do you mean that your Committee 
can help me with the children of our Sunday school? 

Visttor: Why surely. I will call one now who 
can bring you help. 

(Piano plays softly “I Think, When I Read That 
Sweet Story of Old,” or any other song which the chil- 
dren know. The Director of the Children’s Division 
comes forward slowly, preferably from the rear of the 
church. Several children come in with her, a child 
holding each hand. She and the children walk up 
on the rostrum.) 

Visttor: I have called the Director of the Chil- 
dren’s work of our Church. She has come and brought 
several of her children with her. Ask her what you 
wish to know. 

Miss Brown: Our visitor says that you can help 
us with our children? 

DirECTOR OF CHILDREN’S Diviston: Perhaps I can. 
What is wrong? 

Miss Brown: They won’t keep still. They are 
rude. They are noisy. ° 

Director: That is strange. Children love the at- 
tractive lessons we write for them. Don’t you like 
them, children? 


CHILDREN: We do, very much. 


Director: Do you use these lessons, Miss Brown? 
(Shows lesson papers.) 


Miss Brown: I am sorry to say that we don’t. 


Director: Perhaps that is the reason. I am sure 
your group would like our program. I shall send you 
some copies at once. 

(Children sing song played when they came in. Di- 
rector and children retire.) 

Miss Grayson: I believe that you found a solu- 


tion for your problem. I wish that I could find one 
to mine. 


Visitor: I shall call the Director of our Young 
People’s work. That Director can help you. 


(The Director comes down aisle accompanied by 
two young people.) 

Director: Here I am. How can I serve? 

Mr. SMITH: Miss Grayson sorely needs some help 
with her young people. 

Director: I believe that I can help. Have you 
tried the Kingdom Highways program? 
Miss Grayson: Kingdom Highways, I have never 
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even heard of it. What is the Kingdom Highways pro- 
gram ? 

First YouNG Person: The finest program you ever 
saw. 

SeconD YouNG Person: Young people everywhere 
are enthusiastic over it. 

Director: I shall be glad to send you a copy. It 
will help to solve your problems. 

(While the group remains in position a young per- 
son sings a solo—perhaps the song used when the Di- 
rector and young people came in.) 


Mr. Jones: And what shall I do with my adult 
group? 

Miss Brown: And who is going to help us use all 
of this material rightly? 

Vistror: Once again I can help. 

(The Director of the Adult Division and the Di- 
vector of the Section of Leadership Training come down 
the aisle together. Piano plays softly.) 


Visitor: Mr. Jones, here is one who can help you. 
This is the Director of the Adult Division and Men’s 
Work. | f 

Director oF ADULT DivisIon: I can help you, Mr. 
Jones. I can send you material for teaching; I can 
send you programs for your men; I can suggest many 
things for you to do. Can you ask for more? Just 
write me. 

Miss Grayson: But how are we going to use all 
of these things that we have learned? 

DirEcToR OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING: ‘That is my 
task. I am Director of Leadership Training. Per- 
haps I can help you. I can come to your church and 
we can talk this whole problem together for a week— 
in fact, go back to school again. Have you not heard 
of the ten ways of training teachers? Surely I can 
suggest one which will help you. 


(The two Directors go off the rostrum. The group 
on rostrum is silent for a minute, then Miss Grayson 
speaks.) 


Miss Grayson: There has been help available all 
the time and we didn’t know it. But who is this 
coming ? 

(A man, Director of Country Church Work and 
Sunday-School Extension, comes down the aisle and 
onto the rostrum.) 


Visitor: This is the Director of Country Church 
Work and Sunday-School Extension. 


Director oF C. C.: There is a burden I would lay 
om your hearts before you go. It is the responsibility 
for that great unreached mass of children and young 
people in the South. Did you know that the chances 
are that in your community a large per cent of the 
people do not go to Sunday school? ‘That there are 
31,600,000 in the South out of touch with religious 
teaching? We must not stop until we reach them. 
If we enjoy the riches of our Lord, should we not 
share them with others? 


(The Director of C. C. leaves rostrum.) 
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Vistror: Our Directors—your Directors—have 
come and gone. They have showed you how the Com- 
mittee of Religious Education and Publication can 
help. Will you go on with your task or will you give 
up? lod. 

ah TocETHER: With such help as this we shall 
go on. 
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Visitor: I am glad. But remember this. The Com- 
mittee can help you only as you help it. Pray for 
it. Work for it. Give to it. 

ALL TOGETHER: We shall. 

Visttor: (Turning toward the congregation) And 
will you? Let us all pledge our loyalty with this song: 

“Lord Speak to Me, That I May Speak.” 





Available Helps for Rally Day 


ANNING for Rally Day. An article designed 
Pi help superintendents and leaders in planning 

for Rally Day. (August issues of The Earnest 
Worker and The Presbyterian Survey.) 

Rally Day Program. The theme of the program is 
“Follow the Trail.” Every person old enough to read 
should be provided with a program. A sufficient num- 
ber of copies for each will be sent to the superintendent. 

Using the Rally Day Program Material is a leaflet 
giving detailed suggestions for using the Rally Day 
program material. A copy will be sent to each super- 
intendent. 

A Promotion Service. An article in the September 
Earnest Worker which gives suggestions for a promotion 
service. 

A Dedication Service for Teachers and Officers. 
This service will be found in the September Earnest 
Worker. 

A Dialog. Schools desiring a dialog on Rally Day 
will find one, entitled “The Sunday School Council 
Meets,” in the August issue of The Presbyterian Survey. 

Workers’ Conference Program. The theme suggested 
for the Workers’ Conference for September is “Why 
Religious Education?” The outline for this program 
may be found in the August Earnest Worker. 

Poster. An attractive Rally Day Poster will be sent 
to each superintendent in the Church. 

Envelopes. A sufficient number of envelopes for each 
member will be sent to each superintendent in the 
Church. Boxes for members of the Children’s Divi- 


sicn may be secured without cost on request. Please 
state number desired. 

Sermon. ‘The material upon which to base a ser- 
mon was prepared by Rev. Dwight M. Chalmers, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. It has been mimeographed and 
will be sent on request to the pastors of the Church. 

How to Increase Sunday-School Attendance. ‘This 
booklet, issued by the denominations codperating 
through the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, gives many helpful suggestions for increasing the 
attendance of the Sunday school. The Committee of 
Religious Education will donate a copy to any Sunday 
school in the Church desiring to use it, if ordered be- 
fore September 15. 

Building Your Sunday School. A short article on 
attendance, in the August issue of The Presbyterian 
Survey. 

Religious Education Week. ‘This booklet, issued by 
the denominations codperating through the International 
Council of Religious Education, gives detailed plans 
for the observance of Religious Education Week. The 
Committee of Religious Education will donate a copy 
to any Sunday school in the Church desiring to use it, 
if ordered before September 15. 

Articles on the Program and Work of Religious Edu- 
cation will be found in the August and September 
issue of The Earnest Worker, The Presbyterian Survey 
and the Church papers. 

Nore:—All material listed above may be secured from 


the Presbyterian Committee of Religious Education and 
Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. 
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This unusual picture shows all five of our 
missionary doctors in the Belgian Congo, 
upon the one occasion when all were able 
to get away from their duties. Mr. Long- 
enecker made them “dress up and have 
their pictures taken.” They had a “Medi- 
cal Fiesta,’ and how they did talk! They 
are, back row: Dr. J. W. Chapman, Dr. 
J. Tinsley Smith, Jr., Dr. T. Th. Stixrud; 
front row: Dr. E. R. Kellersberger, Dr. 
Geo. R. Cousar. 


Ten Year's Medical Work at Bibanga Station 


TEN 


vears’ survey of the medical work at 

Bibanga reveals some remarkable figures. One 

would suppose, on seeing that the number of 
consultations totals 401,239, that Bibanga hospital re- 
joices in a large European staff. Actually, most of the 
time the foreign staff has been one doctor and one 
nurse, with a native staff of five graduate and fifteen 
pupil nurses. 

One could quote a long list of statistical figures, but 
let the imagination rove around the few that we men- 
tion and realize all that is implied, the skill and con- 
secration brought to the service, the sudden midnight 
calls, the hours of sleep sacrificed, the nervous energy 
expended, the inexhaustible patience evinced, and the 
willingness to do the most unpleasant and distressing 
tasks that health may be restored and hope renewed; 
new patients, 34,819; operations, 908; wounds, 476; 


births, 155; sleeping-sickness injections, 110,186; 
leprosy, 608. 
Leprosy, 608. What lies behind that? In Dr. 


Kellersberger’s words, “Leper Camp, established in 


One hundred and 
Permanent building 


1930, three miles from Bibanga. 
sixty-eight houses, 355 patients. 
program on.” 

No very trifling matter in addition to one’s other 
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work to run a leper camp, treat 355 patients and keep 
the building work going on! Here again we might 
well let our imagination have play, and we can ap- 
preciate to the full not only the added hours of labor 
and the utter selflessness of the doctor and his staff 
but the courage which prompted the commencing of 
this work. They could so easily have pleaded: “We 
have so much to do already, why attempt more?” but 
self does not enter into the plans for their service of 
healing. 

Who can say how far-reaching is their work when 
native patients come from as far as 600 miles and 
represent fourteen tribes, and white patients of seven- 
teen nationalities have been treated? Geographically 
far-reaching, without a doubt, and the spiritual influ- 
ence no one can count. 

Bare figures again, 450 in daily school; 600 at daily 
prayer-meeting; 800 at Sunday services give an idea of 
the spiritual forces at work. Every new patient is told 
of Jesus Christ, the Great Physician, and we know 
that hundreds of grateful folk must have gone out 
from Bibanga hospital not only with bodies healed 
and restored but with lives changed and renewed, living 
witnesses to the glorious fact that He can make all 
things new.—Congo Mission News. 
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W. R. McKowen Hospital 


WOULD like to ask how many of you really know 
just where this hospital is and how long it has been 
carrying on a big work? 

I am afraid very few could tell me, so I am going to 
tell you something about it. 

The W. R. McKowen Hospital was given by Mrs. 
W. R. McKowen and daughters of Baton Rouge, La., 
and was built on the oldest station of our Africa Mis- 
sion, Luebo, Belgian Congo. The first brick was laid 
in 1914, and the building was completed by Mr. Hill- 
house, 2 monument to his skill as a builder. Additions 
have been made through the years, and today we have 
190 beds in several large buildings and a large dis- 
pensary. The daily clinic has grown so big that we 
had to build a separate building for it and now we 
have a daily clinic of from 200 to 250 patients. We 


could not possibly run the clinic and Hospital except. 


for the help of our splendid native assistants. Some 
of these men have been helping with the work since 
1914, and in spite of the fact that their already small 
salaries have been cut several times, we are thankful 
that they have been willing to stay on with us and 
help with the work. 

You may not believe it, but our budget from the 
Home Church to run this institution is only $500 a 
year. Can you understand how that is possible? You 
are right, it isn’t. We couldn’t do it except that the 
doctor in charge treats the foreign residents and makes 
some money that way. 

We have also isolation wards, children’s wards, ob- 
stetrical unit, store magazines, cook house and granary, 
and our latest addition is a large cistern that Dr. Stix- 
rud built which holds 20,000 gallons of water, making 
it possible to have running water in the hospital. We 
have a small electric plant installed, so we have an 
X-ray equipment and our operating room has good 
lights and good equipment. We try to keep up-to-date 
on surgery, and have more than one American doctor 
can manage with his other work. The year before we 
came on furlough we had 800 in-patients, and 8,000 
clinic patients, with over 50,000 clinic treatments, 200 
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major operations, and several hundred minor opera- 
tions performed by our native assistants. It costs 16 
cents a day to feed a patient, and operations cost from 
$3 to $8. Treatments in the clinic run from one cent 
to fifty cents. It all depends on the drugs used and 
the operation needed. How does this compare with 
American prices ? 

Did you know that we start our work in the morn- 
ings at seven o’clock with a short prayer service, then 
we have the clinic and routine hospital work? Our 
hospital evangelist spends his entire time with the pa- 
tients. He goes from bed to bed, reading and explain- 
ing the Bible to the patients, teaching them the cate- 
chism and praying with them. 

We feel that the medical work is a part of the evan- 
gelistic work, and that through it a vast territory has 
been opened up to the gospel teaching of our Lord. It 





The Hospital Staff 


gives us the privilege of helping heal “soul sickness,” 
as well as bodily ailments, by showing them the way 
of Life Everlasting. Do you think this is worth while? 

Year before last we had 2,548 additions to the native 
Church, and this last year there were 4,398 added 
members. Just think, almost doubled this year! If 
the same could be said of the home churches, we could 
continue at full speed instead of cutting the work. 
Pray for our medical work that we may never lose 
sight of the one big objective. 


“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” With this command came the assuring 
promise: “Lo, I am with you always,” and in the 
strength of this promise let us go forward. 





















Healing and Preaching 


By MRS. NETTIE D. GRIER, M. D., Suchowfu, Ku., China 


here! The rooms look so clean and so big; the 

bed feels so soft and comfortable, and there is a 
peace and quietness not to be felt out in the country 
districts, where one is surrounded from early morning 
until late evening by men, women, and children. 

Four days and we will be on the move again, and 
there are so many things to be done before we are 
ready to go. ‘This trip has been as thrilling as the 
others always are. I do want to record God’s loving 
kindness in giving us such wonderful opportunities. 
The clinics and meetings this time were held out in 
the northwest part of the great Suchowfu field. It is 
a section of our mission not long opened to the gospel. 
Mr. Lancaster was able to buy a small piece of land 
in the big town of Liang Tsai, and two small buildings 
have recently been erected—one for the chapel, and 
the other to house the evangelist. We used the chapel 
during th day for the clinics, and at night for a bed- 
room for some of the helpers and patients. The other 
building became the home of as many of us as it could 
house, as well as a guest-room, kitchen, living-room, 
and examination hall for the enquirers. The yard was 
turned into a chapel. 

We reached the town Monday about noon, did our 
own house cleaning, got out our drugs, and were ready 
in short order for the afternoon and night meetings. 
And all this done with a great crowd of curious people 
watching every movement. 

About four years ago this was absolutely virgin soil 
for the Gospel. It is practically that now, for although 
there are many who might have found a Saviour, there 
have been few to give the message. Old women came 
hobbling along on their bound feet—some of them a 
long distance. They would sit all day on the narrow, 
hard benches, or squatted on the ground, trying to 
memorize the Bible verses we labored so hard to beat 
into their warped minds. I am sure I should have 
given up long before they did. Often we—the nurse 
and I—would have to repeat the lesson to them while 
we were eating our meals. But I doubt if we would 
have had it otherwise; God paid us well for every 
discomfort we suffered for him or them. 

On my desk lies the long worshipped gods of one 
family. As we were eating our last breakfast—and 
it truly was the last of about every kind of food in the 
food box—a young fellow, of perhaps twenty years, 
came in and handed me these paper images. They 
were covered with cobwebs and dirt. His face was 
shining as he remarked, “My mother and sister and I 
have decided we will worship Jesus; here are our old 
gods. My father does not yet believe, but he is willing 
for us to do as we please.” Upon invitation we went 
with him to his home to have a prayer and praise serv- 
ice. The neighbors crowded about to listen. What if 
this one room was divided into three parts for all 
purposes of living—the donkey and bed at one end, 


H incre again, and how good it does seem to be 








the grain stored at the other, and the living quarters 
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in the middle? What if the donkey brayed as we 
sang? No one paid any attention to the strange sounds. 
To my own ears it was a melody that I felt sure pleased 
the heart of him who bent down from the throne to 
listen. 

On my desk, too, lies a string of beads. They were 
given by a woman who for thirty-nine years had sat 
on her feet—Turk fashion—and mumbled fifty-two 
words for each bead twice a day. She was a vegetarian, 
and striving to earn sufficient merit to gain heaven— 
wherever that place was. Now she has crossed her 
Rubicon, and all the town knows she has given up the 
old religion and has become a “Jesus worshipper.” It 
is a big step she has taken. The beads are precious 
to me. 

Another woman had done the same stunts in order 
to gain peace. She had sat for hours and hours each 
day in the position Buddha was supposed to sit and 
meditate, her hands were clasped in front of her, her 
back stiff and body motionless, her eyes looking straight 
before her. She had stabbed her head with knives 
until there were deep scars. I put my fingers into the 
depressions. ‘Two vears ago she heard a man tell the 
Story; she was afraid to ask him about the Way. One 
day God sent a Christian woman to the town; she 
asked her, and now her own face is shining with the 
peace of God. 

Four years ago Miss Sloan and I visited Liang Tsai. 
We held a clinic there on Saturday, and there were 
services in an inn yard on Sunday. After the service 
we walked through the town and stopped at a big 
millstone. The crowd stopped with us, and we tried 
to tell them about the Saviour. An old woman, seventy- 


-nine years old, came out from her little mud hut and 


listened, then she said, as she invited us into the yard, 
“Why did I not know this before I became so old?” 
The day we arrived in this town on this last visit, I 
again went to the millstone and made inquiries for old 
Mrs. Li. She rushed out from her little room, her 
hands covered with flour, and her face beaming with 
welcome. This time she said, “I am a Christian”; 
she is now eight-four years old. 

We had long meetings in the afternoons and eve- 
nings—many of them three hours long. The narrow 
benches seemed mighty hard to me, and I confess I 
did a powerful lot of wiggling—but do you know we 
had to compel the crowds to leave. We sang hymns 
and hymns and hymns, over and over again, until I 
dreamed them at night. To be sure there was far more 
noise than music, but the words were finally stamped 
into the minds of the singers, and that was what we 
cared about. 

One day we took the car and drove to another big 
central town. The whole village turned out. Here, 
too, was almost absolute ignorance of a Saviour. We 
found but one person who seemed to know who Jesus 
was, and her knowledge was limited. We are hoping 
soon to send someone there to teach for at least one 
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month. Yes, and there was another real joy to tell 
you about. A fine looking fellow who belongs to the 
Chinese military kept coming to the meetings. He said 
he had seen me in the city many times. One day he 
asked me to sit down and talk te him. He said he 
wanted to follow Jesus; that it was going to be very 
hard to do so in a soldiers’ camp. At last he kneeled 
down and made his first prayer. He told God what 
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he had done that was wrong—and believe me—the list 
was appallingly long. Then he turned to me and 
asked what to say next in order to be forgiven. We 
truly believe this man has been saved, and God will 
make his testimony count for Eternity. 

Do pray for us. Pray for the people without God 
and hope; pray for the work; and do not forget to 
pray for us. 











Scene along Canal in China 


A Busy Birthday 


By A. A. McFADYEN, M. D., Suchowfu, Ku., China 


S ONE approaches three score years of age, birth- 

A days do not bring the same thrill they did in 

youth. Rather they serve as unpleasant remind- 

ers that one’s life work is rounding to a close. Despite 

the fact, I want to tell you how I spent my 57th birth- 
day. 

The day before, at sundown, word came from Mr. 
Brown that he was expecting a big clinic at Da Gong 
Chuang, in connection with our tent meetings, and 
asked me to strain a point and go. This place is 
thirty-seven miles west of Suchowfu, on the edge of the 
great Honan plain. The best description of it I can 
give is that it’s ten miles from nowhere and looks the 
part! No mountain cove was ever more cut off from 
civilizing influence than this town set down in the 
midst of a wide plain filled with robbers. 

For thirty years our one Christian there had let his 
light burn dimly till his grandson became ill. When 
he saw all sorts of heathen rites used to no avail, his 
conscience began to question him, “Why not ask help 
of a living God?” He and his family prayed to God 
for the life of the child, and God heard their prayers. 
So spectacular was the cure that many heathen families 
took notice and said they wanted to serve God. As 
proof of their sincerity, this weak Christian brought a 
roll of household gods that they had taken down from 
their walls, and asked that the tent be sent to them 
that they might hear the gospel. As this was such an 


unusual request, the tent’s itinerary was changed and 
it went there for a ten-days meeting. 

It was a beautiful April day, the one season of the 
year when China may really boast of her scenery. The 
brown earth was covered with green, luxuriant wheat, 
and on every hillside the peach trees were in full bloom. 
No wonder that in some ways the country Chinese is a 
more lovable person than his city cousin—he knows 
something, at least, of the beauties of Nature. The 
road we followed crossed two mountain passes before 
reaching the Honan plain. Parts of it have been de- 
veloped as an automobile road, thrown up, with deep 
ditches on each side, but spoiled by cow carts that wan- 
der aimlessly back and forth, cutting deep ruts in the 
sandy soil, while their drivers sleep peacefully on. 

Our chauffeur was kept continually busy trying to 
avoid these ruts, with only fair success. On one level 
stretch two little donkeys jumped out in the road ahead 
of us and matched their legs against our gas. I could 
not blame our driver for accepting their challenge and 
speeding up the car, with almost fatal consequences, 
as one of the donkeys stumbled and the car just grazed 
him as we went by. A few miles further on he speeded 
up again and came to grief. We were just at the gate 
of a good-sized town, and “honked” to warn the people, 
when the driver saw a road leading around the town 
and turned into it. A small boy had heard the car 
and thought it was going into town, so came running 
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from behind a house directly under the car. As the 
bumper hit him, I thought, here is a clinic spoiled, even 
if his life is spared. But as the car was stopped and 
we went back to pick him up, he wasn’t there. Over by 
the side of the house we found him nursing a foot that 
had been brushed by a wheel. Looking closer we found 
a two-inch cut on the side of his neck, where the bumper 
hit him, and in doing so no doubt saved his life. Right 
there on the road we got out our instruments and 
sewed him up, with a crowd of curious folk looking on, 
and never a whimper did the small boy make. Our 
Chinese nurse was so scared that he could hardly thread 
a needle—he was afraid they would hold us as hostages 
till the boy got well. We told them that we were going 
to a clinic ten miles further on, and would stop by and 
get the boy next day and take him to the hospital. 
It was rather a tribute to the good name of our coun- 
try preachers that they believed us and made no ob- 
jection. 

In consequence of this delay, it was ten o’clock be- 
fore we reached Da Gong Chuang and got the clinic 
going. The people had come from far and wide. The 
tent was full, and around it was a crowd that could 
have filled it ten times over. When we began to sell 
tickets, at three cents each, they mobbed us so that we 
had to stop and line up those who wanted to be seen, 
and sell to those who behaved. From ten to six we 
saw the lame, the halt, and the blind, and, for the 
first time in my thirty years of experience, several who 
claimed to be devil-possessed. One intelligent-looking 
woman claimed to have two devils, one on her back 
and the other in her stomach. We asked her what they 
looked like, but she could only say that they were there. 
We told her to stop eating so much red pepper and 
the one in her stomach would probably come out, and 
as for the one on her back, if she would go to the tent 
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and listen, she would hear that Jesus came to bear our 
burdens for us. Usually we do minor operations, but 
could only put them off that day, as the sick thronged 
us so—one hundred and ninety-three in all. More than 
fifty left without being seen, but their troubles were 
probably more than half curiosity. 

All day long the tent was full and the gospel was 
preached continuously. At ten o’clock at night, after 
the tent preaching closed, they came and sat in the 
courtyard and had two prayer meetings. I was tired 
and tried to go to sleep, but with poor success. Even 
the blended harmony of three geese in the landlord’s 
yard,'and a donkey trying out its voice in the room 
beside mine, could not lull me to sleep! I was think- 
ing what splendid opportunities were ours and, through 
necessity, we must let so many of them slip. Five 
hundred people gave in their names as anxious to study 
the gospel, but the one preacher for the hundred thou- 
sand people of that section had to move on next day. 
We were able to leave a Bible woman for three weeks 
of follow-up work. ‘The days of anti-foreignism are 
gone, and it’s true now as in the days when Christ 
walked on earth, that the common people hear the gos- 
pel gladly. Would that we could “strike while the 
iron is hot.” Curiosity has much to do with the crowds 
that come, but there’s more than that in it all. In many 
lives there is a real soul hunger that only Jesus can 
satisfy. Even those who say that they are devil-pos- 
sessed are longing for something better, something that 
can lift them out of themselves. 

My birthday began at five-thirty A. M. and closed 
at ten P. M. All of NRA’s rules as to hours of labor 
were flouted willingly, and in a good cause. As I look 
back I cannot remember any other birthday that seems 
more worth while to me, and so I’m trying to pass on 
some of its joy to you. 





Let's Make Rounds 


By WILLIAM HOLLISTER, M. D. Kunsan, Korea 


WISH with all my heart that I could bring Korea 

close to your mind’s eye and attention for a while, 

and let you see for yourself the abundant joy that 
there is in helping the poor and needy Koreans to at- 
tain to more healthy and sound bodies, and witness their 
zeal as Christians. We cannot all go to Korea (I wish 
we could), so let me take you to our hospital at Kunsan, 
on the west-central coast, and let’s make the rounds 
in at least one of our men’s wards. 

We will go to the hospital just’after breakfast, at- 
tend morning prayers, and then see some of the pa- 
tients that lie parallel on the floor. They each have a 
small mattress, and a pillow stuffed with hard rice 
straw—this is Korean custom and they are content. 
If you prefer to keep hats on, that is permissible, but 
we will have to request that all shoes be removed, as 
that, too, is good Korean custom. We place our shoes 
in a long wooden box with a lid on it which is placed 





at the entrance of the hospital for the express purpose 
of keeping your shoes until you are ready to leave. 
Having deposited our shoes, we enter the ward and 
see many men lying, sitting, reclining, some smoking 
and some others talking. All who are able to do so, 
rise to a sitting posture in salutation as we enter. 

The first man sitting near the door has his eyes 
bandaged, and immediately you ask what his ailment 
is. I would then reply that he has trachoma, a most 
virulent eye infection. This malady affects the eye- 
ball, causing much soreness and inflammation. The 
eyelashes, which are normally everted and project out- 
ward, are, because of this disease, inverted and point 
inward, pressing on the already sore eyeball, and mak- 
ing it more sore and inflamed. By means of an opera- 
tion, we are often enabled to lift up the upper lid and 
thus raise the eyelashes away from the eye, administer 
medicines, and many of these recover. This man prob- 
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ably contracted this disease from a dirty towel some- 
where, and is paying a high price for the community’s 
lack of understanding of the ordinary principles of 
hygiene. Or the bandaged eye case might very well 
have been a post-operative cataract case, of which we 
see a great number. 

The next man has had an amputation of his thigh, 
and you ask me why in the world, with so many crip- 
ple people on the streets already and so many poor 
ones, did I take off his leg and thereby make one more 
cripple in a land that is overflowing with them. I 
would have to tell you that this man was cutting rice 
several weeks ago, and being barefoot was bitten by 
a very poisonous small snake which is comparable to 
the garter snake of America. The people did not bring 
him for treatment until it was too late to save the 
limb. Gangrene had set in and was advancing rapidly, 
because in their eagerness to prevent the snake venom 


from getting all over his body, they had applied a, 


tourniquet and thus entirely shut off the circulation 
in the leg. By leaving it on too long and delaying 
their coming to the hospital the leg was dead up to the 
knee. 

Next is a man with a bandaged thigh also, but for 
a different reason. He, poor chap, fell some months 
ago, striking his leg on a stone and sustained severe 
bruising. He was not critically hurt at the time and 
censulted the local “spirit doctor,” who informed him 
that the reason for the bruised and swollen leg was 
“spirits that were in the bone.” In order to drive out 
the spirits and really hurt them he advised a hot needle. 
The man consented to this treatment, and the “doctor” 
plunged the burning hot needle through the knee, and 
into the bone. The result, as can well be imagined, 
was diffuse infection of the bones, causing osteomyelitis. 
When he came to the hospital he had multiple sinuses, 
draining pus and debris, and even small particles of 
bone like grains of rice were seen to come from these 
holes in the leg. X-ray examination showed that prac- 
tically all the bone was destroyed. Nevertheless, we 
attempted to help him by scraping away the dead bone, 
and we hope he will get well. If not, it means an am- 
putation for him also, and we hate to do this as it 
will mean one more person dependent on his family 
that already have a severe struggle to exist. 


The little fellow we see next to these two men is 
ten-year-old Pung Suni. He was operated on last week 
and is convalescing splendidly now, after having eighty- 
five glands removed from the two sides of his neck. 
This condition was due to the ever-present and always 
gieatly destructive enemy known as tuberculosis. These 
glands varied in size from a small marble to a large 
chestnut, and were counted by the nurse and found to 
be exactly eighty-five. 

What is that peculiar breathing that you hear over 
there in the other side of the room? The man from 
whom this hissing breathing comes, looks happy enough, 
with his neck lightly bandaged. He had a tracheotomy 
done a few nights ago because of a severe throat in- 
fection that caused his windpipe to become stopped up, 
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General Woman’s Ward, Kusan Hospital. Some of 
the patients are reading their Bibles 








Trays ready for the patients 


thus cutting off his breath. He came in the hospital 
in a desperate condition, blue in the face, gasping for 
breath. Had we not operated on him quickly and 
effectively, he would have died that night. He had a 
tube put into his windpipe through which he breathes, 
as the air passages above this point are closed. We 
hope that he will get better and that later on we will 
be able to remove the tube and that he will breathe 
normally. Some times, in cases of this kind, it is 
necessary to wear the tube many months. We have had 
many children with laryngeal diphtheria who have had 
this operation. On one occasion a seven-year-old child 
was doing nicely following this operation, the parents 
left him alone for an hour, and returned to find that 
he had pulled the tube out and was dead. This was 
their only child, and great was their grief when they 
walked ten miles from their home and told me the sad 
news. Of these patients that we have seen thus far, the 
hospital evangelist, who is making the rounds with us, 
tells us that two have accepted Christ, and that a third 
is thinking of doing so. They have tracts and portions 
of the New Testament which they are eagerly reading 
aloud. Everyone in Korea, when reading to himself 
or herself does so aloud, causing a great hubbub when 
there are several engaged in the same activity. 
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As we near the door, we see a man with almost his 
whole body wrapped in bandages, and we find that he 
was severely burned a few nights ago when his small 
kerosene lamp overturned while he was sleeping and 
burned him nearly to death. When Koreans sleep they 
keep a small lamp burning in the room to prevent 
evil spirits from molesting them. If some one gets up, 
a child for instance, and inadvertently knocks against 
the lamp, there is a conflagration. We know that, ordi- 
narily, if one-third of the body area is burned the 
chances are that the patient will not survive. We hope 
this fellow will prove an exception to the rule and that 
we can send him home well. 

As we leave the ward we see a child who has had 
an operation to cure harelip, being closely guarded over 
by his father. There is lots of that condition out in 
Korea. In many cases the people do not want an 
operation because they think the spirits have sent this 
disfigurement on the child, and that if it is removed, 
the spirits will be angrier than ever before, so the op- 
eration is refused. This little fellow, however, is one 
that is cured. 

You are very likely to tell me now that your backs 
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are tired and your legs ache, as you have been squat- 
ting on the floor with me for one-half hour. As we 
pass out of the door to enter another ward (we have 
ten similar wards) we feel that you are tired and that 
you want to rest a while, so we leave the hospital, get- 
ting our shoes as we pass out. Please realize that I 
am always ready to bring you through another ward 
whenever you have had sufficient rest. 


Most of the patients we have are free, and practically 
always we have had 40 or 60 per cent free, and of 
the remainder many are able to pay only a small part 
of their expenses. We find it extremely difficult, with 
such a depleted budget, to make both ends meet, as we 
receive from America a very small portion of what is 
actually necessary to run the hospital. We have no 
permanent equipment fund with which new instruments 
could be purchased, and necessary equipment bought. 
The work is a great joy, and we hereby invite you again 
to make rounds with us in Kunsan. 


We are glad to receive any gifts such as adhesive 
tape, bandages, or used instruments, as all these things 
help us in many ways. 





All in the Day's Work 


By L. J. COPPEDGE, M. D., Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico 


room of the Sanatorio La Luz of Morelia, 

Michoacan, Mexico. A woman who has endured 
the pangs of motherhood for thirty-six hours is brought 
from the ward for an operation. The prayer is made 
before giving the anesthetic, and patient, doctor, and 
nurses place themselves in God’s hands for his guid- 
ance and safe keeping. After an operation lasting 
forty minutes, an apparently lifeless infant is brought 
into the world. One nurse works with the baby, and 
two nurses and the doctor give their attention to the 
mother. Eventually, with artificial respiration and 
stimulants, the child gives a feeble cry. The mother is 
duly cared for and soon out of danger. 

At seven o’clock the doctor gets up after having 
passed the second night with only an hour or two of 
sleep. At eight o’clock he begins as usual. A glimpse 
of some of the worst cases, and morning worship is 
held. Our pastor, Senor Gomez, has carefully pre- 
pared a study of the life of Christ and the lesson today 
deals with the betrayal. Dr. Reyna, the only Protes- 
tant among the doctors of the city, attends ind plays 
the piano for our hymns. 

There are several patients awaiting intravenous in- 
jections which must be given before breakfast. The 
office nurse makes the tests and gives the injections 
except to one case who has very small veins. For this 
case she calls the doctor. There is a child stung by 
a scorpion and his mother says that his legs are 
paralyzed, as he cannot stand. A woman from the 
country had gone to sleep in the open and flies have 
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entered her nostrils and deposited their larvae and 
these are destroying the tissue and must be extracted. 
Surgical dressings are to be done. ‘There is an old 
man who had necrosis of the jaw from a neglected 
tooth; another who nearly lost his hand from an in- 
fection following a splinter; a woman who had an op- 
eration on the eye; a young man with tubercular in- 
fection of the thigh bone; and another with a huge 
abscess of the neck. 

Patients stream in with malaria, dysentery, bad colds, 
and some surgical cases seek admission to the hospital. 
A washerwoman has a needle broken off in her hand, 
the buried fragments to be removed. A countryman 
ran a thorn in his heel several days ago and now it 
must be opened and drained. There are bad teeth to 
be extracted. A woman wants an operation for a 
tumor, and after examination, a bargain is struck and 
she goes off to get the money. 

At ten o’clock a hurried visit is made to the station 
to see the three older Ross children who are coming 
through on the train. How fine and well they look 
and what a splendid hope for future missionaries! 

Back to the office and the same routine until one 
o’clock and lunch. A hurried visit to a patient out- 
side of the hospital, and at two o’clock, examinations 
of eyes for glasses until three. Then the office opens 
for the routine work of the afternoon which is con- 
cluded at six o’clock. A visit to a typhoid patient 
across the street, and then back to the hospital for the 
night rounds and orders written. Great scott! The 
Rotary Club meets tonight and I have signed up to 
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bring my wife out to dinner and the special program. 
I hurry and dress for the occasion, and we go. I take 
a doctor’s wife out to dinner and a German engineer 
takes mine. Back home again between eleven and 
twelve, I begin to go to bed. Five-thirty in the morn- 
ing I find myself half dressed on top of the cover 
where I had unintentionally gone to sleep. I still 
have an hour to go, so I undress and crawl between 
the sheets. 

Another day, and a man thrown from a horse is 
brought in. Broken ribs, punctured lungs, hemorrhage, 
emphysema, and pneumonia——a bad outlook. He is in 
a serious condition. An American mining prospector 
suffering from amoebic dysentery takes the last pri- 
vate room we have. All beds are taken except two 
ward beds which are reserved for women we expect 
any day. We have to refuse other patients who are 
daily seeking admission. 

In the afternoon Dr. Reyna comes to give the nurses 
their anatomy lesson and take over the office practice, 
while I drive to the village an hour away to hold a 
clinic. Here I am busy for several hours and see about 
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twenty-five patients. It is a pleasure to work with the 
warm-hearted and responsive country people. The 
nurse and I drive on to another village and see more 
patients. About eight o’clock we start home. All goes 
well until about nine o’clock when we find our car 
fast in the mud, almost in sight of the lights of Morelia. 
Two men whom I had picked up help me gather stones 
and jack up the car. Our efforts to get out are futile, 
so I send to a ranch half a mile away. A man comes 
with a horse, but our car does not move. A pair of 
oxen are brought and soon we are on the road and 
back in Morelia. Our kind-hearted benefactor refuses 
to take any pay. His people have been our patients. 
Qn my return at ten-forty, my wife was on the street 
with Miss Rogers looking for a car to take them in 
search of me. Ancther round of the hospital, and then 
to bed. Tomorrow is Sunday and, with good luck, I 
should get a good long nap in the afternoon. 

A day or two later Miss Rogers and I discuss plans 
for giving the nurses more instruction. The only hour 
available for my classes, we decide, is six o’clock in 
the morning. 





Itinerating in the Lubondai Territory 


By MRS. C. R. STEGALL, Lubondai, Congo Belge, Africa 


this work is done while we are actually itinerating. 

I am sitting outdoors behind the little mud hut at 
the village of Muasanga. Boys, girls, and women are 
sitting on the ground watching me and making per- 
sonal remarks about my appearance, my clothes, and 
my occupation. 

Before I go any further, I will take you back to 
Lubondai to get a proper start. 

The first thing we must do when planning to go on 
the road is to get our “traveling store” or “chop boxes,” 
as we call them, ready. In one of these boxes I try 
to put enough canned food to last us for at least two 
weeks. We must include baked bread as well as cookies 
or any other baked sweets we may desire. In fact. 
we must remember absolutely everything needed, as this 
box of necessity is our only “A and P” until we re- 
turn, for we have no other way of getting supplies. 
In another box go the table linen, silver, and cooking 
utensils. A large canvas bag contains our cots, sheets, 
blankets, pillows, and mosquito nets. In a smaller bag 
we put the canvas bathtub and hand basin. A small 
suitcase is filled with drugs of all sorts, quinine, salts, 
and sulphur being the most popular ones, but we must 
take quite a variety as we never know what emergency 
may arise while we are distant from medical aid. 
We take two small tin trunks, one for clothes, the other 
for books, pencils, tablets, slates, and all sorts of school 
supplies to sell to the Christians who are so anxious 
to learn to read and write. The communion service 
also travels in one of these trunks. 

The truck is then loaded with these boxes and trunks 


| WOULD like to tell you something about the way 








One side of the main avenue of Chief Fuamba’s harem 


besides two ten-gallon drums of gasoline. From the 
ceiling hang all sorts of things, kerosene lanterns, a 
gasoline circus lamp for the night meetings, a bunch 
or two of bananas, water bottles, etc. A native elder 
and two boys climb in and sit on top of the baggage. 
We get in front and are off for two weeks or more of 
adventuring for Christ. 


We stop at the first village having an evangelist. 
Immediately scores of naked, filthy little children seem 
to sprout from everywhere. Before we even have a 
chance to shake hands with the evangelist and his wife, 
these children literally mob us and we shake grimy 
little hands by the wholesale. By the time we are about 
through with them, the “belles and flappers” of the vil- 
lage began to arrive. They are usually “a la nude” 
except for a good many heathen trinkets and a scrap 
of cloth. They seem bashful and giggle a good deal, 
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but they, too, must shake hands. From the moment of 
our arrival until we leave on the morrow we are “pub- 
lic property” and have no privacy whatever. 

We must get settled for the day and night. We first 
look for a satisfactory place to set up a kitchen. Some 
palm leaves are brought and stuck up in the ground 
in a semi-circle, some rocks or pieces of ant hills are 
placed in small triangles, fires are built therein, a fold- 
ing table set up, and our kitchen is ready for use. 
Then our boy goes into the native hut just vacated by 
the evangelist and his wife, who have moved out to 
their tiny kitchen to make room for us, and begins to 
put up beds and nets. 

Soon the native drum is calling the people to church. 
Mr. Stegall meets with the men and I with the women 
for our first meeting. Thus starts our first day. We 
have from two to three meetings each day; the cate- 
chumen class must be examined; communion service 
held for the Christians, and numerous personal inter- 
views in between. Notice I do not say private inter- 
views. Such a thing does not exist here unless we use 
extremely radical measures. 

This people loves medicines. They are not partic- 
ular about the kind they are given, whether it be 
quinine, salts or something to rub on! At all hours and 
at all places women with their babies, men and chil- 
dren, young girls and boys come asking for “buanga,” 
or medicine. 

The other day I went into a hut and lay down to 
rest. As these houses have no windows, our only source 
of fresh air and light is the tiny door, so it must 
of necessity be open. I closed my eyes. Shortly I heard 
some whispers and giggles. ‘She’s asleep!” I looked 
up. There were quite a few grinning faces peering at 
me from the doorway. Later two women entered with- 
out any invitation to do so. 

“What do you want?” I finally asked. 

“Medicine for my side,” said one of them. She 
seemed to be in the best of health. 

“T am sorry,” was my reply, “but I have no medicine 
for your side.” 

“Then give me some for my stomach,” she imme- 
diately responded. 

I had to explain that we had but few medicines 
and these were for the very sick only. 

“Well, give us some soap,” was the answer. 

“No,” I refused, “we have not come to bring you 
just things.” 

“Why not?” she queried. “You are a person of 
things.” 

And who could make her believe I was not a very 
wealthy person when all her earthly possessions consist 
of a basket, an earthen pot or two, and the little rag 
she had on. However, I carefully explained that we 
had not come to bring them mere things, but to tell 
her of the wonderful gift God offered to all. 

Later a young girl asked me for all sorts of med- 
icines from “itch medicine” to “medicine for bugs.” 
Again I carefully explained the purpose of our visit, 
thinking I was making an impression as she listened 
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so raptly. Imagine my reaction when at the very 
first opportunity she burst out with, “Then have you 
a tin can to give me?” 

Every night by the light of a gasoline torch we have 
an open-air meeting for everybody. They sit on the 
ground, the first few rows occupied by naked, shivering, 
little toddlers, snuggled close to each other for pro- 
tection against the damp chilly winds. These night 
meetings are attended by large crowds. 

After the meeting, which usually is over by eight- 
thirty, we go to bed, for our strenuous days demand 
long hours of rest. In entering our hut we must be 
very careful to stoop. I am beginning to learn the 
trick after having repeatedly knocked my head against 
the door frame. The lantern is extinguished. Soon 
the rats are racing to and fro, the crickets chirp shrilly, 
the setting hen in the corner of the room clucks dis- 
approvingly, cockroaches almost the size of dominoes 
investigate our toilet articles! We have been careful 
to place our cots away from the vermin-infested walls, 
yet we always collect a few unseemly insects. 

Every night is generally the same, but last night we 
had a new experience! A big storm came up. Light- 
ning, thunder, wind, rain. Suddenly I heard a pecu- 
liar whistle. Louder and louder it grew until soon it 
was right by our house. The medicine man! He ran 
from house to house scaring the “lightning people” 
away. His tune was fascinating to me. Had I been 
a “lightning person,” I would have followed him in- 
stead of going away. 

Yesterday morning we had a similar experience in 
another village. In the midst of the storm, out ran 
the medicine man yelling, holding the “lightning med- 
icine” before him in his outstretched hand. To the 
forest he ran where the “thunder people” would meet 
him and there tell him why they wanted to punish 
that particular village. 

At every village where we stop, we are “presented” 
with a chicken, a duck, or a few eggs by the chief. 
We usually have to accept the so-called “gift” lest 
we hurt his feelings. We thank him very profusely 
and begin to figure what the gift is worth. A few 
hours later very casually we return the gift in cash, if 
the chief has not previously told us exactly what he’d 
like to have. 

During our trip we see some of the funniest, some 
of the most pathetic sights, imaginable, and some that 
make our hearts rejoice. Here comes the first of Chief 
Fuamba’s twenty-nine wives! She wears foreign clothes 
that must have come out of the ark. On her head is 
a gay bandanna kerchief, on top of which perches a 
sun helmet. 

A man wearing a white cloth around his loins and a 
Prince Albert for a shirt walks with great dignity 
into the church. Never are we surprised at the wearing 
apparel of this people. They are original, to say the 
least. 

The natives called me to see a two-weeks-old mother- 
less baby starving, because the village mothers were 
afraid to nurse him lest their own children should die. 
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We came across a five- or six-year-old little boy, his 
flesh lying open across his back, cut by five brutal 
lashes given him because he had stolen a little piece 
of meat from his uncle; a little albino girl with her 
body covered with sores because her skin is too tender 
for the tropical sun and she has no clothes; an old, 
naked woman, dying with pneumonia, held in a sitting 
posture near an outdoors fire. Such cases are too nu- 
merous to mention. 

Our hearts ache and rejoice at the same time, for 
look! here comes a crippled, dumb boy crawling on 
his hands and knees for three-quarters of a mile with- 
out any physical protection whatever, to attend our 
school. ‘This he does, not once, but every day, week 
in and week out. And see! here is the man “Njeku,” 
crawling in a similar manner for six long hot miles 
to be baptized. 

But I have saved the best for the last. In a village 
where there had not been a single Christian woman, 
thirty-three have now accepted Christ as their personal 
Saviour and have entered the catechumen class. This 
is truly a remarkable step forward, for women have 
been hard to reach. 

During our trip of two weeks, six hundred and six- 
teen people have accepted Christ and entered the 
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Kabamba Nijeku, who crawled six miles to be baptized 


catechumen class, of which number, two hundred and 
fifty-one are women. Is our trip worth while? Luke 
says, “There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over ONE sinner that repenteth.” Is it worth 
while or not? I leave you to judge. 





Sauntering 


By JULIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER, Bibanga, Congo Belge, Africa 


UR English word “saunter” is derived from two 
French words, “Sante Terre’ which means 
HOLY LAND. Crusaders on their way to 

Palestine were called “‘Santeterrers” or Saunterers. We, 
too, may make every “saunter” a real pilgrimage. If 
our eyes, ears, and hearts are open to God’s messages 
of color, sound, and sight, each walk that we take 
can lead us straight to the Holy Land of God’s Pres- 
ence. I took such a walk recently through an African 
market, perhaps the least likely place on earth to find 
God or to feel his nearness, but in the midst of a 
babel of barter and a turmoil of trade, I met him. 

Winds whispering through tips of tall trees; ants 
rustling beneath dry brush; the running water of a 
near-by stream; tiny birds of tropical plumage chat- 
tering on palm fronds in gleeful anticipation of a fat 
feast of tid-bits left untidily on market soil; lean 
dogs slinking stealthily after their masters; chickens 
fluttering, sheep pulling at their tether; the wails of 
baby blacks and baby goats blending harmoniously; 
earthen jars jostling jovially together; crackling fires 
beneath black pots; an indistinguishable murmur of 
hundreds of voices, like mutterings of thunder growl- 
ing louder and louder until one recognizes the laughter 
of children, the gossip of women, and the angry voice 
of traders! 

I heard His voice above the sounds of an African 
market! 


The smell of burned grass; of warm earth soaked 


and steaming after rain; of dried roots and herbs; of 
fresh fruits and newly dug nuts; of palm oil and 
strong soap; of unworn cloth and pipe smoke; of 
poultry and livestock; of “ripe”? meat kept too long; 
of sweaty bodies close together. 

Amidst the odors of an African market I discerned 
His incense! 

Blue sky, blue hills, noon shadows; green grass, green 
palms, golden fruit; brown herbs, gray smoke, bright 
beads; purple, orange and crimson turbans bobbing 
restlessly to and fro; Joseph’s coat of many colors 
gracefully draped on the little black bodies of the more 
fortunate ones. 

I saw the pictures that He painted on market rows. 

He was among the “greens” where the native roots 
and indigenous vegetables were displayed. He walked 
among the seeded corn, millet and cassava flour, as 
surely as He walked among the wheat fields. Where 
handfuls of coarse salt were bargained for and 
squabbled over, I heard these words: “Ye are the salt 
of the earth, but if the salt have lost its savor, where- 
with shall it be salted?” I stopped among the clay 
pots and water jugs of various shapes and sizes used 
for camp fire cooking and hasty visits to the spring. 
I watched them in the village as they shaped and 
molded, ready for this market day. ‘Mould me and 
make me after Thy will, while I am waiting, yielded 
and still.” 

The meat market is where one’s nose is held and 
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his appetite is lost. Ripe meat displayed in tempting 
arrays, strings of fish blackened in the sun, hippo meat, 
the older the better, shriveled rats, juicy caterpillars, 
fat frog legs, skinny crabs, fried ants, cat and dog 
steak, luscious locusts, goats carved “in toto,” the 
skin and internal workings being preferred. ‘This is 
man’s depraved taste, for which he will spend his last 
hard-earned cent, unwilling to hear the Voice whis- 
pering: “He that hath no money, come ye, buy and 
eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price.” 

In our saunter through this African market, we see 
a group of men squatting on the ground around a 
huge. gourd filled with native tobacco. One suck of 
this community pipe costs one-tenth of a cent. It is 
passed from one buyer to another, around the circle 
and back again, until the smokers become drugged 
with its fumes and often fall into the fire and are 
fearfully burned. Woe to that man who steals one 
single breath of smoke without paying the price. An- 
other group of men are drinking corn beer or palm 
wine. Their laughter becomes louder and their voices 
so rasping we can hardly hear these words: ‘And the 
merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn: the 
merchandise of purple and scarlet and wool, vessels 
of ivory and of brass and iron; odors and ointments, 
WINE and oil and fine flour, beasts and sheep and 
slaves and SOULS OF MEN.” 

Bundles of fuel, fresh cut from the forests are lying 
at the feet of tired woodmen. It is friendly wood, 
ready to kindle flickering fires on mud thresholds, 
to cook warm mush for hungry little mouths, or to 
light a torch in the darkness to reveal the narrow 
trail. Every bush may be a burning bush to us. “Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” “Into the woods my 
Master went, Clean forespent, forespent. Out of the 
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wods by Master came, Content with death and 
shame.” 

Cheap European cloth in rainbow colors and mena- 
gerie designs, glass earrings and beads, safety pins for 
stringing around the neck or slipping into the ear 
lobes, needles, thread and buttons, bright tin cups and 
saucers, cheap cigarettes, are all displayed at Vanity 
Fair and show the detrimental presence of the white 
trader, who is teaching the simple African to lay up 
for themselves treasures on earth where rust and 
WHITE ANTS break through and steal. “Love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the world.” 

I listened to the sermons that He preached at an 
African trading center. 

Shiny ebony bodies with shredded rags around their 
loins; a skeleton child, gaunt and weak, gazing hun- 
grily about; laden women carrying huge baskets; black 
madonnas nursing their babies; expectant mothers; 
wrinkled hags, bent and warped from years of slavery 
and drudgery; witch doctors adorned with charms and 
medicines to keep away the evil spirits; “red women” 
greased with crimson palm oil and hair daubed with 
cakes of red clay, a sign of childbirth; red-capped 
soldiers, strong and straight; a trader, nodding over 
his wares, a victim of sleeping sickness; a leper here 
and there! This is the personnel of an African 
market. 

I felt His heart throbs in this throng. 

“When he saw the multitudes, he was moved with 
compassion on them, because they fainted and were 
scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd. Then 
saith he unto his disciples, the harvest truly is plen- 
teous but the laborers are few; pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest that he will send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” My sauntering had brought me 
to the Holy Land. 

This is the lesson that God had for me there! 





































































Congo Cousins 






Lois Morrison and Robert Shive are cousins. And 
first cousins are rare in the homes of Congo mission- 
aries. It is ordinarily a part of the service to leave 
home and kindred. Mrs. Shive had the good fortune 
to have a sister follow her as a short-term worker at 
the Central School. She not only won the hearts of 
all the children and their parents, but whether she 
wanted to or not, she won the heart of one of our 
mission bachelors, with happy results all around. 


Little Robert has come with his parents and brother 
and sister to Luebo to pay his respects to his new 
cousin. But she is so little that she doesn’t play with 
him yet. We thought you’d like to see the little cousins, 


and their mothers kindly consented to the arrangement, 
so here they are. 








The Personal Annual Report of a 
Busy Missionary 


By MRS. J. M. SYDENSTRICKER, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, Brazil 


(At the request of several friends of Mrs. Sydenstricker, we publish the following interesting report, 
which gives insight to the every-day life of a busy missionary, and the great reward of labor well done.) 


HE promise “for when I am weak, then I am 
¥ strong” has been the keynote of the year. It 

began on January 9 when, in apparent health, 
we were mowed down almost in a moment to utter 
helplessness. It was an experience, however, that was 
not in vain. Indeed, when we are weak in our own 
strength, we are strong in His! Although it has been 
the fullest year as far as work is concerned, it has 
also been the best vear spiritually in the entire four- 
teen years in Brazil. 

Special services brought us men who were tried and 
true in the things of the Spirit. One felt uplifted 
and fed on the Bread of Life, both in the church and 
particularly during more intimate contacts in the home 
together. ‘Throughout the months angels were enter- 
tained and not always unawares. The home also saw 
the simple wedding of a servant of over six years, and 
a new one installed who also made her profession of 
faith this year. 

The eldest son’s lessons took the greater part of 
five mornings of the week, which was time well spent. 

A real step forward was made this year in strength- 
ening the local leadership in all branches of the church. 
Quiet, unostensive help was rendered, so that the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary and Young People’s Association are prac- 
tically carrying on alone. The Primary and Beginners’ 
Departments are still proving the strongest of the Sun- 
day school. A little more active part was taken in 
the Junior Christian Endeavor where the children are 
taking a Trip Around the World in their programs, 
re before long a young woman will be taking charge 
alone. 

The Auxiliary Women’s Bible Class was conducted 
again; this year the topic was The Holy Spirit. Espe- 
cially in the Prayer League have the women shown 
effects of their interest in this study, but as is usually 
the case, the teacher got the most out of the class. 

June brought a happy break in the regular routine 
by offering a chance to serve in the Laymen’s Confer- 
ence in Lavras and Group Conference in Formiga, 
with a visit to Christians in “Pains.” Country trips 
were made and services held, as usual, the outstanding 
of which was a week on farms between Macaia and 
Bom Successo. Open doors in Crystaes give hope for 
real gospel fruits, and we hope to make the most of them 
during the coming year. A week-end in Dores was a 
delight to the spirit, and many charming contacts made 
one feel that it was not the first visit to that hos- 
pitable place. 

Two M. C. D. letters and two articles were written, 
and 285 visits made. 

An Institute for the Daily Vacation Bible School 
teachers and helpers was realized again this year. Our 
six schools were a real joy. They were directed effi- 
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One of six D. V. B. S. of the Campo Bello Church 


ciently by Brazilians and did real evangelization work. 
Some collaborating was done for the Council of Re- 
ligious Education in getting out a book for Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools. 

Many new friendships were made; old ones deep- 
ened and enriched, most of which have already borne 
or should bear fruits for the gospel. 

Another year (the third now) was spent as president 
of the Mothers’ Association. One of the biggest gos- 
pel triumphs in the town was our festival. It doubled 
—no trebled—my faith in prayer. As you know, this 
is a civic organization that looks after the public school 
children in general and the poor ones in particular. 
We were still owing about $60 on the dental equip- 
ment we had installed in the public school. Since the 
local hospital, another worthy institution of charity, 
was needing money to finish their building, we decided 
to give them half of the proceeds of the four-day festival 
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that we were planning. The men of the hospital direc- 
tory were delighted but a bit dubious as to probable 
financial gain, because the festival was to be so decent 
and proper! The so-called “money-making schemes” 
were to be omitted! And truly, there were no drinks 
(except coffee and soft drinks), no gambling or lot- 
tery, no dancing, and we stopped early Saturday night, 
observing the Sabbath, to begin again on Monday! It 
was never thus in Campo Bello before! 

It caused no little surprise and comment, especially 
since a civic organization was putting it on! As far 
as we know things were done not only decently and in 
order, but worthy of the Lord’s blessing—and he 
surely gave that. A banker in town—he is one of the 
hospital directors—told Mr. Sydenstricker that the fi- 
nancial returns were just four times as much as they 
had dared to expect! He didn’t see where the money 
came from in this depression—but we know—at least 
those of us who spent hours in prayer over it! 

When someone in a moment of enthusiasm suggested 
that the festival end in a big ball, a prominent lawyer— 
husband of our secretary—at once said: ‘No, we can’t 
have a ball out of consideration for the president.” A 
factory owner added: ‘Then let’s give some money 
right now to take the place of the proceeds from a ball. 
Here’s my bill.” Whereupon the head doctor of the 
hospital, the superintendent of the public school, and a 
number of others followed suit until a large sum was 
given! 

The people themselves say that they have never seen 
such a splendid spirit and fine codperation in Campo 
Bello before. Low and high, rich and poor, Protestant 
and Catholic worked and played together and rejoiced 
mutually over results. The victory was all HIS! It 
makes us feel very humble, yet lifted up, awed and yet 
more confident in Him! 

The quiet, dark public square on Sunday night was 
a silent testimony to the faith and power of the gospel. 
Personally I like to think of the grim, dark skeletons 
of those booths that night as the witnessing of a town’s 
first efforts in “putting off the old man.” You can 
guess the sheer joy of it all! One never wants to get 
used to the wonder and surprise of the gospel! Surely 
it is worth while if little by little Christ’s principles 
penetrate a town’s living! 

Then, too, the eldest son made his profession of faith 
this year, and the second son has given pleasure at 
home and in school. Yes, it has been a good year and 
especially rich in the things of the Spirit! Perhaps 
it is not custcmary to bare one’s s ul in a mere annual 
report, but something outside of myself guides my hand. 
Already this is too long. 

In closing let me add that the g-eatest victorizs of 
the year were the most unpromising and h :manly im- 
possible situations. In our utt'r w akness, God m ni- 
fested his marvelous strength and prayer brought about 
results that surpassed our fondcs! dreams. Souls that 
seemed hopeless gave in. The driving rain on the first 
night of the Mothers’ Association Festival proved a 
great blessing in disguise. Peculiar circumstances 
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found us practically without helpers for the Daily 
Vacation Bible School, but God wonderfully raised up 
workers to carry on six schools, and not a missionary 
among them! For the Christmas program we were 
devoid of ideas and there was not an organist in sight, 
but it proved to be the best of our experience. The 
people left the church afterwards reverently, quietly, 
and without conversation. Even the ubiquitous street 
waif seemed moved by the Christmas Story in word, 
scng, and pantomime. 

God showed his power, but even so we are only on 
the outer rim of the things of the Spirit. May we put 
him more to the test this next year and use the power 
at our disposal that depends only on our absolute con- 
secration, humility, and persistent prayer. 

In a little book of devotion, by Ralph Cushman, I 
was impressed with these lines: 


“I’m busy! 
No, I cannot stay, 
A thousand things 
Call me away. 
Tomorrow 
I will stop and pray.” 
And so I lost me 
One great day! 


“I’m busy! 
Yes, so I must wait, 

A thousand things 
Without my gate 

Warn that tomorrow 
Is too late 

To pray.” 
And so I saved me 

One great day. 


Oh, that we would save us more great days! 





THINKING MISSIONS WITH CHRIST 
By SAMUEL M. ZweMER, D. D. 


Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Price, $1.00 

This latest book, by one of the best known mis- 
sionaries and writers on missions in our generation, is 
well worth careful reading. Twelve short chapters take 
up 140 pages as follows: “The Duty of Conclusive 
Thinking,” “Against Thinking in Gray,” “Stockholders 
or Ambassadors,” “The Power of the Keys,” “Putting 
First Things First,’ “The Supreme Motive,” “ ‘The 
Greatest Hymn,’” “Rethinking Missions with the Hym- 
nal,” “Guidance,” “How Great Is Jesus Christ?” “Im- 
plications of Belief in the Second Coming,” “The Other- 
worldliness of the Missionary Enterprise.” In the pref- 
ace the author says: “Apart from God in Christ there 
can be no Missionary Enterprise. In Jesus Christ 
the work of missions finds its basis, its aims, its 
method, its message, its motive, and its goal.” While 
not intended directly as an answer to the Laymen’s 
Report, the book does take issue at a number of points 
with the first four chapters of that Report. In the 
chapter entitled “Rethinking Missions with the Hym- 
nal,” the author sets in striking juxtaposition the mes- 
sage of the Report and the gospel as it has been sung 
by the Church down through the centuries. As one 
would judge from the chapter headings, the book has 
that strong evangelical tone which has always charac- 
terized the writings of this author.—S. C. Farrior. 
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A Vacation Bible School for Grownups 


By FRANK M. PEARCE, JR., Chilpancingo, Guerrero, Mexico 


Guerrero had expressed their desire for an op- 

portunity to study the Bible in order to be able 
to keep up the services of the church which had no 
minister to lead them, it was planned to have a month’s 
Bible study here in Chilpancingo at the Wallace In- 
stitute, so that the dormitories could be used. 


A S QUITE a number of the men of the church in 


The vacation months here are a part of November 
and all of December and January, so the main prob- 
lem was to choose a time when the greatest number 
could come, as the crop season depends on the rainy 
season. Practically no rain falls between October and 
June, and this throws the harvest time into December 
and January. Then, too, the time for this varies greatly 
because of the rugged nature of the country. In three 
hours one can pass from the temperate zone to the 
hottest tropical climate, by merely descending from the 
mountain tops to the plain. Naturally in the latter the 
crops mature more rapidly. 


Therefore, January 3 was the date set, and letters 
were sent to the layworkers and the elders in charge of 
churches, offering a month’s study to the men of the 
church who were in charge of services. The plan be- 
ing threefold—to help them with such studies as they 
could give to their congregations while leading the 
services; to get together these leaders from as many 
different churches as possible so that the many prob- 
lems could be discussed; and, above all, that we might 
have a season of spiritual fellowship with those of our 
own state. 


So they began coming in—four on foot, having 
traveled from two to four days’ journey, carrying the 
few clothes necessary and their Bibles and hymn books. 
As the course was for men only, we had prepared one 
dormitory for these, so I was a bit surprised when one 
of the brethren came over late at night to tell us that 
more had arrived and that one had brought his wife 
with him! Immediately we had to change our plans 
and arrange for a co-ed institution! Another surprise 
was waiting for us in the morning, and one can imagine 
the expression on Mr. Shelby’s face when, as he was 
enrolling them, he was informed that, though they had 
lived together for four years, they were not married! 
The mother of the woman was such a good Catholic 
that she had fought to the last to keep her daughter 
from coming to study the Bible, but thought nothing 
of their sinful way of living; indeed, neither she nor 
the couple seemed to realize it. One of our high-school 
students had gone to their village to do evangelistic 
work during the vacations and these two were the fruits 
of his work. When the elder of a near-by church could 
not come to the school, the worker there, knowing the 
interest of this couple in studying the Bible, asked them 
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Vacation Bible School at Chilpancingo—The pupil who 
changed the school to a co-ed is in the middle row second 
from left, the other woman is the wife of the pastor here 


if they did not want to attend. They had dropped 
everything, sold their corn to cover expenses, and left 
the following morning so as to arrive on time. Mr. 
Shelby explained to them that the Master could not be 
pleased with their manner of living. So they imme- 
diately went to town, made all arrangements, and were 
married the next day. Including these, there were six 
in attendance who had just heard of the love of the 
Saviour and, at the end of the month, all were re- 
ceived into the church by our pastor, Sr. Adolfo Paul. 


The young wife told Mrs. Pearce, just before the end 
of the month, that she had enjoyed the classes and the 
fellowship immensely, but that she was glad that the 
end was so near, for she was eager to go home and 
tell her family and neighbors of the Glorious News, 
that she might help bring them to the Blessed Saviour. 


A month of wonderful fellowship was had, and the 
students went out encouraged through God’s Spirit to 
work and spend themselves more than ever for the cause 
of Christ. Although we had expected at the most ten 
students, sixteen regulars were enrolled, with every sec- 
tion of our field represented. Several from Chilpan- 
cingo became interested, and at times twenty-two were 
in attendance. 


The other day one of the elders, who had been with 
us in the school, came to see me and I had to tell him 
that we would not be able to send a student worker to 
help them on Sunday, as in the past, because of lack of 
funds in the treasury of our student church, but that 
I would try to send them one now and then. He said 
that he was sorry but that he and another elder who 
had attended the school would carry on doing the best 
they could because “as you know, we have studied!” 




















Hwaiantu 2000-Year-Old City Boasts 


Unmarred Battlements 


Charming Ancient Place Takes Pride in Perfect Wall with Gatehouses Like Petping; 
Bronze Bell, Great Half-Buried Anchor Shown 


By WILMENA ROWLAND 


(Special Correspondent for the Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury) 


WAIANFU—a city two thousand years old, pic- 
H turesque, conservative, a residential city rather 

than a commercial or industrial center— 
Hwaianfu reminded me strongly of my own Taichow. 
It is a charming old place that prides itself on its per- 
fect city wall, said to be the only one in North Kiangsu 
which is intact. 


A beautiful one it is, with its unmarred battlements, 
its gatehouses so reminiscent of Peiping. Residents 
show you with pride two other of the city’s precious 
possessions—a wonderful old bronze bell of several 
tons which hangs in the North Gate and a great anchor 
half-buried in the earth outside the East Gate. At- 
tached to a chain which completely encircled the city 
wall, the anchor once held the city safe in time of 
flood ! 


A WESTMINSTER ABBEY, TOO 


Hwaianfu also prides itself on possessing a West- 
minster Abbey. In Tung Yo Miao, a Taoist temple, 
there are a multitude of statuary memorials to citizens 
of distinction, both dead and alive. To insure getting 
a place in this Westminster Abbey, one may have one’s 
statue placed there before death. A painted white tag 
which dangles from the waist is left blank; and after 
the individual is gathered to his fathers the name is 
filled in. 


The statues are of life size, made of clay and painted 
realistically. How close a resemblance the images bear 
to the originals I could not say; suffice it to say that 
the artists are clever enough to make each face different 
from every other! 


There are so many of these images that every avail- 
able room in the temple is completely filled. In addi- 
tion, the overflow (those who have now been dead for 
several generations) are shunted off into dark corners 
and small roofed-over alleys. There are actually thou- 
sands of these figures in this Westminster Abbey. 


LADIES PRESENT, Too 


But the gentlemen do not have a corner on the market. 
There is a section reserved for the women, though the 
images there are neither so numerous nor so large as 
those in the men’s halls. We thought these differences 
might indicate the relative importance attached to the 
two sexes. Inquiry, however, proved this not to be the 
case; the women selected smaller statues because they 


were cheaper! One particularly wealthy woman had a 
small image of herself placed in a special shrine. She 
was a woman of great excellence of character; and now 
others pray to her to intercede in getting them through 
purgatory. 


These images are of citizens not only of the town 
but of the entire county. Those they represent are be- 
lieved to be today officials and rulers in the spiritual 
world. This world, the Taoists believe, exists around 
us here and now, and these distinguished spirits may 
come and go at will. They have passed through all 
the degrees of purgatory and at last have arrived at 
the realm of eternal bliss. 


THE TWENTY STAGES OF PURGATORY 


In the colonnade inclosing the main courtyard of the 
Temple are figures portraying the twenty stages in 
purgatory through which souls must pass before they 
reach perfection. It reminds one of the Temple of a 
Thousand Punishments in Peiping. The clay figures 
in each section depict graphically and hideously the 
tortures of the damned. 


A priest who accompanied us apologized that so many 
of these figures had been destroyed when soldiers had 
been quartered in the temple yard. Those left, how- 
ever, were sufficient in realistic horror to satisfy us. 
One set of figures showed a fierce arbiter directing his 
attention to a mountain stuck full of sharp knives, the 
top of which pilgrims were attempting to achieve with- 
out being completely destroyed. 


MANY WorSHIPPERS ATTEND 


Threats of future punishments evidently serve to 
terrify present worshippers, for there were many of 
these about, and the still air of the temple was cloudy 
with incense. An old woman was kow-towing before 
a gruesome idol, and a priest near her was shaking 
wooden sticks from a bamboo container. The stick 
which fell first indicated to the woman the manner in 
which her petition would be answered. 


This Tung Yo Temple is the one which furnishes 
many of the images for the idol processions of Hwaian- 
fu. There are only three large idols which never go 
in parades. In addition, the worthies enshrined in the 
Westminster Abbey section of the temple are frequently 
carried in processions. So a place in the Abbey not 
only connotes beatitude in the life to come but posi- 
tion and face in this present world! 
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Miss Anne Dowd, Kochi, Japan 











Miss Maria J. Atkinson, Tockamatsu, Japan 


Two Japan Missionaries Are Retired 


T THE meeting of the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions on June 5, 1934, the follow- 
ing actions were taken regarding the retirement 

of Miss Annie Dowd, of Kochi, Japan, and Miss Maria 
J. Atkinson, of Takamatsu, Japan. 


MISS ANNIE DOWD 


In view of the approaching retirement on August 1 
of Miss Annie Dowd from the active service of our 
Japan Mission, the Executive Committee desires here- 
with to record our sincere appreciation of the long and 
faithful service given by Miss Dowd to the work of 
our Japan Mission. We are grateful to God for hav- 
ing supplied her with health and strength throughout 
all these years, and for the success with which he has 
crowned her endeavors as a missionary in Japan. As 
she retires now, after forty-seven years of service, with 


the distinction of being the oldest missionary of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church in point of service at 
the present time, we take this occasion to express our 
warm affection and esteem, and to pray for Miss Dowd 
the richest blessing of God throughout all the days to 


come. 
* * * 


MISS MARIA J. ATKINSON 


We report for the information of the Committee the 
retirement of Miss Maria J. Atkinson, after thirty-five 
years in Japan, thirty-one years of which were spent 
in the active service of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church as a missionary of the Japan Mission. The 
Committee hereby records its deep appreciation of the 
faithful service rendered by Miss Atkinson through all 
these years, and wishes her every joy and blessing in 
all of her plans for life and work in the years to come. 
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(Special Correspondent for the Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury) 


WAIANFU—a city two thousand years old, pic- 
H turesque, conservative, a residential city rather 
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fect city wall, said to be the only one in North Kiangsu 
which is intact. 
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its gatehouses so reminiscent of Peiping. Residents 
show you with pride two other of the city’s precious 
possessions—a wonderful old bronze bell of several 
tons which hangs in the North Gate and a great anchor 
half-buried in the earth outside the East Gate. At- 
tached to a chain which completely encircled the city 


wall, the anchor once held the city safe in time of 
flood ! 


A WESTMINSTER ABBEY, ToO 


Hwaianfu also prides itself on possessing a West- 
minster Abbey. In Tung Yo Miao, a Taoist temple, 
there are a multitude of statuary memorials to citizens 
of distinction, both dead and alive. To insure getting 
a place in this Westminster Abbey, one may have one’s 
statue placed there before death. A painted white tag 
which dangles from the waist is left blank; and after 


the individual is gathered to his fathers the name is 
filled in. 


The statues are of life size, made of clay and painted 
realistically. How close a resemblance the images bear 
to the originals I could not say; suffice it to say that 


the artists are clever enough to make each face different 
from every other! 


There are so many of these images that every avail- 
able room in the temple is completely filled. In addi- 
tion, the overflow (those who have now been dead for 
several generations) are shunted off into dark corners 
and small roofed-over alleys. There are actually thou- 
sands of these figures in this Westminster Abbey. 


LapIES PRESENT, Too 


But the gentlemen do not have a corner on the market. 
There is a section reserved for the women, though the 
images there are neither so numerous nor so large as 
those in the men’s halls. We thought these differences 
might indicate the relative importance attached to the 
two sexes. Inquiry, however, proved this not to be the 
case; the women selected smaller statues because they 
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were cheaper! One particularly wealthy woman had a 
small image of herself placed in a special shrine. She 
was a woman of great excellence of character; and now 
others pray to her to intercede in getting them through 
purgatory. 


These images are of citizens not only of the town 
but of the entire county. Those they represent are be- 
lieved to be today officials and rulers in the spiritual 
world. This world, the Taoists believe, exists around 
us here and now, and these distinguished spirits may 
come and go at will. They have passed through all 
the degrees of purgatory and at last have arrived at 
the realm of eternal bliss. 


THE TWENTY STAGES OF PURGATORY 


In the colonnade inclosing the main courtyard of the 
Temple are figures portraying the twenty stages in 
purgatory through which souls must pass before they 
reach perfection. It reminds one of the Temple of a 
Thousand Punishments in Peiping. The clay figures 
in each section depict graphically and hideously the 
tortures of the damned. 


A priest who accompanied us apologized that so many 
of these figures had been destroyed when soldiers had 
been quartered in the temple yard. Those left, how- 
ever, were sufficient in realistic horror to satisfy us. 
One set of figures showed a fierce arbiter directing his 
attention to a mountain stuck full of sharp knives, the 
top of which pilgrims were attempting to achieve with- 
out being completely destroyed. 
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these about, and the still air of the temple was cloudy 
with incense. An old woman was kow-towing before 
a gruesome idol, and a priest near her was shaking 
wooden sticks from a bamboo container. ‘The stick 
which fell first indicated to the woman the manner in 
which her petition would be answered. 


This Tung Yo Temple is the one which furnishes 
many of the images for the idol processions of Hwaian- 
fu. There are only three large idols which never go 
in parades. In addition, the worthies enshrined in the 
Westminster Abbey section of the temple are frequently 
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Two Japan Missionaries Are Retired 


T THE meeting of the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions on June 5, 1934, the follow- 
ing actions were taken regarding the retirement 

of Miss Annie Dowd, of Kochi, Japan, and Miss Maria 
J. Atkinson, of Takamatsu, Japan. 


MISS ANNIE DOWD 


In view of the approaching retirement on August 1 
of Miss Annie Dowd from the active service of our 
Japan Mission, the Executive Committee desires here- 
with to record our sincere appreciation of the long and 
faithful service given by Miss Dowd to the work of 
our Japan Mission. We are grateful to God for hav- 
ing supplied her with health and strength throughout 
all these years, and for the success with which he has 
crowned her endeavors as a missionary in Japan. As 
she retires now, after forty-seven years of service, with 


the distinction of being the oldest missionary of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church in point of service at 
the present time, we take this occasion to express our 
warm affection and esteem, and to pray for Miss Dowd 
the richest blessing of God throughout all the days to 
come. 

x * * 


MISS MARIA J. ATKINSON 

We report for the information of the Committee the 
retirement of Miss Maria J. Atkinson, after thirty-five 
years in Japan, thirty-one years of which were spent 
in the active service of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church as a missionary of the Japan Mission. The 
Committee hereby records its deep appreciation of the 
faithful service rendered by Miss Atkinson through all 
these years, and wishes her every joy and blessing in 
all of her plans for life and work in the years to come. 
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October 1—Mrs,. W. A. McIlwaine, Japan. 
October 1—Rev. Geo. A. Hudson, China. 
October 1—Miss Mary McCown, China. 
October 2—Miss Sophie P. Graham, China. 
October 2—Rev. J. K. Johnston, Brazil. 
October 4—Miss Margaret Douglas, Brazil. 
October 4—Mrs. L. O. McCutchen, Korea. 
October 6—Miss Rebecca E. Wilson, China. 
October 9—+Miss Florence E. Nickles, China. 
October 10—Mrs. S. P. Fulton, Japan. 
October 10—Mrs. John B. Vail, Korea. 
October 13 
October 13—Rev. A. H. Miller, Africa. 
October 13—Mrs. Geo. W. Taylor, Jr., Brazil. 
October 15—Mrs. B. H. Hunnicutt, Brazil. 
October 15—NMrs, Joseph Savels, Africa. 
October 16—Mrs Eugene Bell, Korea. 

October 16—Dr. J. B. Woods, Sr., China. 
October 16—Dr. Jeff W. Chapman, Africa. 
October 18—Miss Annie V. Patton, Japan. 
October 18—Mrs. J. McL. Rogers, Korea. 











Happy Birthday to You! 


Capt. T. J. Daumery, Africa (retired). 


October 19—Rev. Jas. R. Graham, Sr., China. 

October 21—Dr. R. B. Price, China. 

October 22—Miss Natalie C. Moffett, China. 

October 23—Rev. M. A. Hopkins, China. 

October 23—Miss Julia Martin, Korea. 

October 25—Mrs. Z. V. Myers, Mexico. 

October 25—Rev. S. H. Wilds, Africa. 

October 25—Rev. J. L. Jackson, Africa. 

October 27—Miss R. Caroline Kilgore, Brazil. 

October 27—Rev. H. Maxcy Smith, China. 

October 28—Mrs. J. C. Crenshaw, China. 

October 29—Dr. Geo. C. Worth, China. 

October 30—Rev. P. C. Dubose, China (retired). 

Note:—A Birthday Card with signature only and 
unsealed, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to 
any of the above, to the address which appears in the 
back of every other issue of this magazine. Star before 
the missionary’s name indicates “on furlough.” The 
home address will be supplied by the Educational De- 
partment, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on request. If 
cards are sealed, regular first-class postage must be 


paid—5 cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 
cents to Mexico and Brazil. 





ARRIVALS 


Mexico—Prof. and Mrs. R. C. Morrow. 
Miss Pattye Southerland. 


DEPARTURE 
Africa—Rev. and Mrs. W. F. McElroy. 
Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud. 
Miss Virginia Johnston Gray. 


Brazil—Miss R. Caroline Kilgore. 


Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


Miss Virginia Gray is a new mis- 
sionary to Africa. She was born in 
Union, West Virginia. She was 
educated in Decatur, Georgia, re- 
ceiving her A. B. degree at Agnes 
Scott College. At the University of 
Illinois, Library of Science, she re- 
ceived her B. S. degree in Library 
Science. Miss Gray te to Lubondai 
as a teacher of missionaries’ chil- 
dren. 








What kind of beds are used in hospitals in Korea? 

Why do Koreans keep a lamp burning while they sleep? 

How many consultations were held in ten years in the 
Bibanga medical work? 

Who gave the money for the McKowen hospital in 
Africa? 

How does the hospital evangelist spend his entire time 
at McKowen ? 

How many were added to the church last year in our 
Africa Mission? 

In what condition were the “family idols” when brought 
to the missionary? 

What kind of home did the young man have, who 
brought in the idols? 

What had a Chinese woman done in order to “gain 


”* 


peace”’? 


Hidden Treasure 
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Tell something of how Dr. McFayden spent his 57th 
birthday. 

What do our Africa Missionaries usually take with 
them on their itineration trips? 

What was “the peculiar whistle” that Mrs. Stegall 
heard? 

What was a prominent lawyer’s reply to the suggestion 
of a ball to close the festival of the Mother’s Asso- 
ciation in Campo Bello? 

What does a place in the Abbey section of the Tong 
Yo Temple connote? 

What are some of the things seen in an African Market? 

What surprising thing happened at the Vacation School 
for Grownups? 

Why did the ‘“‘co-ed” in the Vacation Bible School want 
to hurry home? 


Name our new missionary to Africa. 
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Greetings to the Home Missionaries 


In acting on the Report of the Standing Committee on Home Missions at the last Assem- 
bly, it was resolved: “That the General Assembly, through its Moderator, send a word of en- 
couragement and appreciation to all our missionaries for their devoted and self-sacrificing serv- 
ice in this hour of great distress.” You faithful servants of the Lord and of his Church know 
at first-hand of the self-sacrificing and the service. The distress and shame is ours that we can- 


not succor you financially as you deserve, and 


that we must reward you only with words, 


albeit from our hearts. I remind you that in all Christian work those are most impressive who 
give the most and get the least, for then most plainly is the service born only of love. This 
effect on those you are seeking is made manifest in that the past year, though one of great 
financial hardship, has been the one of greatest spiritual fruitage. The worker’s reward in 
Heaven seems to be what his work deserves less what he has gotten for it on earth. No doubt 
your balances on the ledger of heavenly rewards have grown greater. 

We appreciate and love you, and pray God’s blessings of peace and joy upon you. 


SAMUEL H. SIBLEY, Moderator. 





A Tribute to Home Missionaries 


By HOMER McMILLAN 


T HAS been said that the Church rises to its best 
| in oppression and in the face of adversity. This 

has been abundantly true in the period of acute eco- 
nomic distress through which we have been passing. 
For four years every section of our country and every 
class of society has faced unusual financial difficul- 
ties. ‘The Church must share the experience of its 
constituency. As the income of the people declines, 
the contributions to the Church likewise decrease. 

In this time of peculiar stress not only have mission 
fields and aid-receiving churches been unable to sup- 
port their ministers, but hosts of self-sustaining con- 
gregations, which are the main dependence of the mis- 
sion agencies, have found it exceedingly difficult to 
carry on and make their usual contributions to mission 
funds. Under such conditions the difficulties of the 
Executive Committee are very evident. While the Home 
Mission income has steadily decreased, the calls for 
Home Mission aid have multiplied many fold. 

It is in such times as these that the true character 
of the Home Missionary is revealed. Only men and 
women of courage and conviction could continue year 
after year in their hard and difficult fields on the 
meager and totally inadequate support that is given 
them. Many of these heroes of the faith have been 
called upon to suffer privation and want, oftentimes 
lacking the bare necessities of life. The patient en- 
durance of these brethren in these trying circumstances 
is worthy of all commendation. No words are in- 
adequate to tell of the spirit of the Home Missionaries 
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Rev. Adolph Malcovsky and family, Prince George 
County, Virginia 


of the Church who have suffered with their people 
and shared even the last dollar of the meager salaries 
they receive. 

The worker is the most important factor in the 
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Home Mission enterprise and his welfare has always 
been the first concern of the Executive Committee. It 
has been the aim of the Committee in codperation with 
the Home Mission agencies of the presbyteries to pro- 
vide a living wage, the amount of the salary being 
determined by the character of the field, the living 
costs in the community, and ‘whether there is a manse. 

An effort was made to ascertain the extent of the 
reduction in the salaries of Home Mission workers 
since 1929. A complete report could not be secured. 
From the data furnished by the presbyterial committees, 
the reduction in the fixed scale of salaries during this 
period has ranged from 30 to 65 per cent, according 
as the churches or fields in which the missionaries 
labor have been able to pay the amount pledged for 
pastoral support. In considering these reductions it 
must not be overlooked that in almost every case the 
salary paid represents the support not of an individual 
but of a family in which there are children to be fed 
and clothed and educated. Home missionaries are not 
seeking material rewards nor do they ask for luxuries, 
but they have a right to expect a decent living. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be denied by anyone with a real con- 
cern for human need that the Church’s first duty in 
any program of missionary advance is to provide more 
adequate support for its Home Mission army. A 
handicapped and discouraged ministry is a defeated 
and retreating ministry! 

The most tragic part of the picture is those work- 
ers serving churches and fields that have been unable 
to pay the amount promised and the inability of the 
Home Mission Committees to make up this loss. Many 


Home Missions 


OME MISSIONS is itself a great evangelizing 
H force in the many thousands of communities in 

which it maintains the only agencies of religious 
work. It has also an evangelistic responsibility to- 
ward the Church at large, to arouse the spirit of evan- 
gelism, to assist in the development of effective evange- 
listic methods, and to codperate in definite evangelistic 
effort. This we conceive to be one of the most vital 
aspects of the program of Home Missions. 

Evangelism is the first evidence of life in a Chris- 
tian. Christ still says, “Follow me.” He follows his 
call as of old with the reward of service, “and I will 
make you to become fishers of men,” and adds, “Herein 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so 
shall ye be my disciples.” Evangelism is not only the 
first evidence of life, it is the distinctive characteristic 
that sets a man off from his fellows as a disciple of 
Christ. 

The most common test applied to churches to deter- 
mine the vitality of their ministry is the rate of their 
accessions on confession of faith. This has always been 
made much of in Home Missions. The direct evange- 
listic appeal has been consistently emphasized in its 
work. Home Missions began as a program of evange- 
lization. In thousands of communities it is dependent 
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of them are existing on the small grant from Mission 
Funds, receiving little or nothing from the church which 
they serve. In some cases the appropriation from the 
Executive Committee represented the total cash in- 
come of the workers. When it is remembered that the 
vast majority of Home Missionaries to do their work 
have to keep a car which costs at least 25.00 a month 
to operate, and often the payments on the original cost 
are at least that much, it will be realized how diffi- 
cult the situation of the Home Missionary has been. 

The period through which we are passing has been 
described as the “dark mile” of the nation and the 
world. If this be true, who can estimate the debt 
our country owes these representatives of the Church? 
When the history of our times is written, one of the 
bright pages will record the devotion and the self- 
sacrificing service of ministers of mission churches. 
Laboring in communities where unemployment is most 
severe and the depression has bore heaviest, and where 
there has been much suffering and discontent, the home 
missionaries have gone among the people with their 
message of faith and their counsel of courage. Other 
nations have had their riots, revolutions, and blood- 
shed. Our nation has been preserved from any violent 
upheavals. Just how much of comfort and strength 
our home missionaries have brought to these discour- 
aged, defeated and restless multitudes, eternity alone 
will tell. Their one motive has been to give them- 
selves to the service of their country, of their Church 
and of the Kingdom of God. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Class of girls in a newly organized Home 
Mission Sunday School 


for its results almost wholly upon preaching and evan- 
gelistic services. With the development in many com- 
munities of better-rounded programs, and with the more 
general establishment of resident pastors, this emphasis 
upon personal evangelism has not been appreciably 
diminished. 

Home Mission churches, in general, show better re- 
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sults proportionately to their membership, in recruit- 
ing new members than do the stronger churches in 
more stable communities. There are always many 
small churches which are non-productive. There are 
aided churches in declining communities which have 
limited opportunity to secure new members. The aver- 
age mission church deals with a more or less moving 
population. This transience of population frequently 
vitiates the effort to develop a large resident member- 
ship. Nevertheless the average Home Mission church 
is the most effective church we have in winning con- 
verts. For example, one Presbyterian mission field in 
two recent years led its entire denomination in the 
number of additions which it received on confession 
of faith. Many studies show that for most of the 
denominations the aided churches as a group experience 
a higher rate of accession on confessions of faith in 
proportion to their membership than do their respec- 
tive denominations as a whole. 

A twelve-year study of church growth in the 
Southern Presbyterian denomination shows that the 





missionary synods, on the average, in five out of six 
years exceeded the denominational average in their rate 


of accessions. Similar results have been shown for 
the Reformed Church in the United States and the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. The most important 
development in the aided fields has been the increas- 
ing emphasis on the development of pastoral work 
and a better-rounded local church program. This, un- 
der competent leadership, will strengthen the purely 
evangelistic program. We need also, in view of the 
increasing transience of population, a better codrdinated 
system for conserving new members and following them 
up as they move from community to community. 


Mission schools have generally been very effective 
agencies in evangelistic work. The secondary schools, 
particularly, having the children at the most impres- 
sionable age, have been very successful in winning 
them to’Christian discipleship and in training them 
for effective Christian service.—Excerpt from Home 
Missions Today and Tomorrow. 

















Milestones at Stuart Robinson School 


By MARY DORCAS McRAE 


must all take stock at regular intervals. Look 
with us at some of the pages turned in our book 
of service. 


le days rush by, a busy world this is, but we 


You remember that snowy day in March, 1932, when 
we lost our Administration Building by fire? Well, 
from that pile of ashes there arose a beautiful structure, 
fireproof and modern in every way, and all paid for, 
even to the equipment. The dedicatory service in Oc- 
tober, 1932, impressed on us the truth that it was a 
building to be used for the Lord. We have remem- 
bered that in our work, day by day. 


We have had two revival meetings during the past 
two years. Our average is about thirty professions of 
faith in Christ among the students every year. 


Oh, yes, we teach Geometry, French, Science, and the 
like, but the objective uppermost in the mind of each 
worker is Christian character building. The superin- 
tendent of the farm work is interested in corn, beans, 
and potatoes, but he is more interested in guiding 
aright the youths who are under his care. Those who 
work in the kitchen and dining-room are anxious to 
have well-planned meals, cooked to a turn and served 
on the minute. At the same time, the one in charge 
realizes that she is moulding lives for future years. 
On the athletic field, rules of the ball game are taught 
and practiced; also the rules of the game of life. With 
Christ present, the boys must play with fairness, jus- 
tice, stability, and brotherly love. Back to the school- 
room again, and we see character training linked with 
every subject, because human destiny is being shaped. 











We have a wide-awake Sunday school on the campus. 
Two new outpost Sunday schools were opened the past 
fall, making about three hundred in attendance, most 
of them children and young people. 


The students enjoy their work, showing good school 
spirit. There are prayer bands in both boys’ and 
girls’ dormitories; also in faculty groups. On every 
hand there is evidence of excellent morale. 


On Pine Mountain, twenty-five miles from the school, 
the “Presbyterian Cottage” has been built at no ex- 
pense to the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee or to 
the Church at large. The material used is gray stone 
from the mountain itself; the labor, R. F. C. and stu- 


dent, superintended by a member of the Stuart Robin- 
son faculty. 


Since we have school six days in the week, our 
fall holidays were doubly welcome. The teachers in 
groups went to the “Cottage,” passing through Whites- 
burg, our county seat, and then beginning the climb 
up Pine Mountain. As you turn the curves, you get a 
glimpse of the cottage perched like a little castle away 
up on the crest of the mountain. On arrival, you stand 
on the porch and see the many purple hills, with bil- 


lows of mist in the morning and red of the sunset in 
evening. ‘Then you hear us sing our favorite hymn, 
“This Is My Father’s World.” 


We have a club of Good Citizens among the students, 
the members chosen according to standing in academic 
work and in conduct, or the way the student meets 
the situations in dormitory, on playground, or wherever 
he may be. There is a beginning of student govern- 
ment, a council of three, meeting with faculty committee 
to solve certain problems. This is proving most help- 
ful. Very interesting indeed was the meeting in which 
the students rated each other. In almost every case, 
those rated high by the faculty were also rated high by 
the students. 


The men of the community and boys of the agricul- 
ture class have their farm club, which not only helps 
in an educational way but also affords many a social 
hour. Last week they enjoyed a movie on the damage 
done by the corn borer. The women of the community 
in their Thrift Club have put up many cans of fruit 
and vegetables for winter use. Both these clubs were 
organized during the past year. 


We had such an attractive booth at the Harvest 
Festival at Quicksand and won a dozen or more prizes. 
There were products from the farm and community, 
rugs, dresses, a French garden, an English cafe, a 
miniature village made by the citizenship class, and 
posters by Clothing and Health Departments. Chil- 
dren learn by doing, and they took much pride in the 
good and faithful work which they put on the exhibit. 
Such occasions help make school and community more 
of a unit; such teamwork is appreciated. 


The summer session of 1933, although our first, was 
a great success. Some of the days were long and hot, 
but students made some good credits and the school 
made some fine new friends. 


In the Music Department practicing is in full prog- 
ress for the recital—violin, piano, Girls’ Glee Club, 
Boys’ Chorus and all. These chorus classes, being held 
in the daytime this year, give better opportunity to day 
students. 


Rather a full schedule? Yes, we would never keep 
all appointments if it were not for the posted bulletin 
boards. But you know it is the busy person who has 
the most time. 


“Father, where shall I work today?” 
And my love flowed warm and free; 

Then he pointed out a tiny spot 
And said, “Tend that for Me.” 


And so each worker has his or her place for the 
Master, and by striving together we have a beautiful, 
wonderful work. 


Blackey, Ky. 
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Fine group of boys and girls—School of the Ozarks 


Three Years in the Ozarks 


By REV. JOHN CROCKETT, D. D. 


N JANUARY 31, 1934, the writer finished three 
O years work on the Ozark field. Here are some 
of the things that have been accomplished in 
these three years. Three years ago there were three 
Christian Endeavor Societies in this area; today there 
are fifteen active societies in my field. My work is 
largely with the young people. We now have an active 
Gospel Team (from among the students of the School 
of the Ozarks); these boys go out and conduct services 
in the area, and have done a very constructive work. 
I also have a group of about twenty young people in 
the Forsyth Church who go to outlying communities 
and conduct the worship service when I preach in those 
communities. This group is drawn from the Christian 
Endeavor Society of the Forsyth Church—this Chris- 
tian Endeavor society was organized a little more than 
a year ago. I also have a Boys’ Sunday-school Class 
at Branson, which goes out and conducts services in 
the outlying districts around Branson. 

My idea is that we must train our young people to 
take hold of the work and carry it on. Hence much 
of my time is devoted to the young people’s work. 

In the past three years we have received into, the 
Church in this field almost 450 persons. We now have 
about 1,200 Presbyterians in this section. Of course 


they are poor people, and in the present strained circum- 
stance of everybody, they are not able to help much 
financially, but they are being trained and I believe 
that they are going to become a real asset to our work 
in the future. Mr. Simms, of Westminster Church, in 
St. Louis, has just closed a series of meetings at the 
School of the Ozarks; during the meeting fifty-seven 
persons were received into our church. There have 
been held on the field thirteen series of meetings in 
the three years. One church has been built and dedi- 
cated (with no debt on it). I have baptized 142 per- 
sons; have preached over 600 times, and the combined 
congregations have numbered about 75,000 persons. 
And I have driven my car over 81,000 miles in work 
in the Ozarks. The offerings have increased a little 
each year, even in these hard times. I believe that 
a very constructive work has been done, and there is a 
very definite Youth Movement on in the Ozarks, lead- 
ing to the Presbyterian Church. I am glad that our 
church is leading in this work, and I certainly appre- 
ciate what the General Assembly’s Committee is doing 
for us in this section: it is one of the most construc- 
tive works that our Church has. 


Point Lookout, Mo. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—July 1, 1933............... $22,874.38 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—July 1, 1934............... 


Increase for three months 


eertee 


38,471.57 


1 sts lat ear are “eat ce alae $15,597.19 























Francis Makemie—Father of 


American Presbyterianism 
By REV. ERNEST THOMPSON, D. D. 


(Eprror’s Nore:—The following address was delivered by the Moderator of our Church at the celebration 
of the 250th Anniversary of organized Presbyterianism in America.) 


HE erection of monuments to commemorate some 
great event or in honor of some distinguished man 
has long been the manner of men. Jacob set up 

his Bethel at the place where God first appeared to 
him. When, under the leadership of Joshua, God’s 
Chosen Pecple had passed over Jordan toward their 
conquest of Canaan, at the direction of Jehovah him- 
self, they took stones from the bed of the river and 
set them up as a memorial, that all the pecple of the 
earth might know the hand of the Lord that it is mighty, 
and might fear the Lord God forever. 

We here are gathered about a plain but beautiful 
monument, a monument commemorating not a victory 
of the sword but of the spirit, not of war but of peace, 
not of getting but of giving. Peace hath its heroes and 
its victories no less renowned than those of war. May 
we not fittingly consider together at this time, in the 
shadow of this monument, something of its message 
to us. 


MONUMENT TO A MAN 

I make no attempt to pronounce an eulogy on this 
man; his churches are his eulogy. Thomas Caryle in 
his Heroes and Hero Worship says: “Universal his- 
tory, the history of what man has accomplished in this 
world, is at the bottom of the history of the great men 
who have worked here. They were the leaders of men, 
these great ones, and in a wide sense creators of what- 
ever the general mass of men continued to do or at- 
tain; all things that we see accomplished in the world 
are properly the outer material results, the practical 
realization and embodiment, of thoughts that dwelt in 
the great men sent into the world; the soul of the 
whole world’s history, it may justly be considered, was 
the history of these.” 

This monument is to a man, a great man. Its open- 
ing inscription reads: “Erected in gratitude to God 
and in grateful remembrance of his servant and min- 
ister, Francis Makemie.” 

Francis Makemie—the name has lived, but the man 
himself has been to many of us not much more than a 
myth in the dim twilight of the past. And while with 
sure instinct the Church has always felt that a debt of 
gratitude was owed by her to the “Apostle of the Ches- 
apeake,” yet how little has she known of him. 

He was a Scotch-Irishman, born, just the date is not 
known, at Rathmelton, County Donegal, Ireland. Edu- 
cated at the University of Glasgow at a time when 
Presbyterian ministers were being driven from their 
pulpits, arrested, imprisoned; when garrisons were be- 
ing placed all over the land in the houses of Presby- 
terians for the suppression of God’s worship in the 
fields and churches and on moor and mountain (it be- 
ing forbidden for any to take supplies or give shelter 
to those who had been proscribed on the penalty of 


being treated themselves as traitors and felons), he yet 
offered himself as a candidate for the ministry to his 
presbytery, well knowing the dangers that were before 
him, was accepted, licensed, and ordained as one who 
promised even then to make his mark upon the world; 
soon thereafter was sent to the American Colonies to 
bear the Word of God to a scattered band of Presby- 
terians who had left the old country for conscience’s 
sake. 

We have this record of his perscnal appearance: 
“An intellectual forehead crowned with brown locks, 
the fair complexion, the expressive blue eyes, and, 
cover all, the mien of a true Irish gentleman.” Extracts 
from his sermons and writings give conclusive proof 
that he fed the people, not on milk, but on strong meat. 
He believed in the early indoctrination of the children. 
His preaching was largely expository, both doctrinal 
and practical. 

He preached no sermonettes, for his was an earnest, 
not a jazz age. Listening to but few sermons since they 
left the old country, his congregation did not complain 
of the length of his sermons. Makemie himself, how- 
ever, thought there were some signs of degeneracy even 
in his own age, because there was a disposition “‘to cut 
down into but an hour or two the three- or four-hour 
sermons of the days of the martyrs.” (I wonder if 
that is one of the reasons why they were spoken of as 
“martyrs.’’) 

He was also a man of affairs, taking a practical and 
helpful interest in the daily life and necessities of the 
people to whom he ministered in the things of God. 

The inscription on the monument puts it well: “A 
devoted and able preacher of our Lord’s Gospel—a 
Christian gentleman, an enterprising man of affairs, a 
public-spirited citizen, a distinguished advocate of re- 
ligious liberty, for which he suffered.” Lord Cornbury 
(before whom he appeared on trial as a “strolling 
preacher”) thus characterizes him: “He is Jack of All 
Trades; he is a preacher, a doctor of physics, a mer- 
chant, an attorney, a counselor at law, and, which is 
worst of all, a disturber of government.” 

Such was the man. 


MONUMENT TO A MOVEMENT 

But this is more than a monument to a man. 
Makemie was “the chief founder of organized Presby- 
terianism in America”—and this is a monument to that 
mevement. On the facade of St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
a tablet to Sir Christopher Wren, which says: “If you 
would see his monument, look around you.” So we 
may well say: “If you would see Makemie’s monu- 
ment, look at Presbyterianism in America.” As one 
has said of him: “To be the right man in the right 
place [and we might add, in the right time] was the 
happy lot of Francis Makemie.” 
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Home THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Missions 


To understand the condition of the religious life in 
the Colonies at this time, we need to glance back at 
the religious situation in the mother countries. We find 
that over there it was “a crime to worship the good 
Lord as the pious soul believed to be right.” Kings 
and courtiers who had no conscience of their own were 
seeking to dominate the conscience of others and force 
them to worship God after the manner of wicked and 
corrupt men whose religion was a hatred of those who 
truly loved the Saviour. The Conventicle Act of 1664 
had forbidden any one over sixteen years of age to 
attend any other than the established worship in any 
place where five or more persons were present. 

There was a growing persecution of Presbyterians 
in Ulster and Scotland. “One word uttered, or the 
least sympathy expressed, in behalf of civil or religious 
liberty, was considered a crime. The bishops were 
Charles Stuarts in gowns.” 

It was the critical age of Presbyterianism. Its spirit 
of liberty was offensive to tyrants. Under the late 
Stuarts and Louis XIV were Covenanters and Hugue- 
nots who scarcely found a door of escape. Shiploads 
of them were landed in America, where they were sold 
into servitude for a few years to pay their passage. 
A few noblemen sent over freer bands. They built 
their cabins in the forests. There were small commu- 
nities, but no strong colony, of Presbyterians in this 
country. They were widely scattered through the prov- 
inces from Boston Bay to the Savannah River. They 
had their well-read Bibles and their oftsung Psalms, 
their elders holding fast to the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith; their healthful children whose souls were 
girded with the Catechism, and their morning and eve- 
ning worship at home. But they were long without a 
ministry and a church. A few wandering ministers 
came and went, or died in lonely settlement. An effi- 
cient organizer had not yet come. 


That organizer was found in Francis Makemie. He 
found a “poor, desolate people” and comforted them— 
a soil for spiritual harvests where he unselfishly sowed 
and reaped. Poor though they were in worldly goods 
and desolate, yet this people was made up of sturdy 
English non-Conformists, the Scot with his undying 
loyalty to the crown rights of Jesus, the generous fervor 
of Irish piety, the enthusiastic devotion of the French, 
the commingling of which types gave the promise of a 
new, mightier evangelization. 


Lord Baltimore was governor of Maryland, which was 
remarkably tolerant under his regime. Maryland was 
called the “Land of the Sanctuary.” It had a charter 
“jealously worded for the purpose of guarding the re- 
ligion of an Episcopal Kingdom and the religion of a 
Catholic proprietary from infringing on one another.” 
It provided that: 


“No person or persons whatsoever within the province 
professing to believe in Jesus Christ should from hence- 
forth be anyways troubled, molested, or discountenanced 
for or in respect to his religion, nor in any way com- 
pelled to the belief or exercise of any other religion 
against his or her conscience.” Which is said to be 
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the first explicit statement of toleration by any govern- 
ment in the history of the world. 

Under this act Makemie was free to go wherever he 
might find the dispersed Presbyterians and organize 
churches. At first he seems to have had no fixed home. 
He resided chiefly on horseback, in the cabins where 
he lodged, and in rude pulpits or out of doors beneath 
the stars. He sacrificed his life in giving the gospel 
to as many communities as he could reach. 

Amid perils of savages, perils of storms, swollen 
rivers, perils of the wilderness, perils of persecution, 
like an earlier servant of the Master, he traveled with 
the care of all the churches on his shoulders; but with 
it all he laid the foundation of the Presbyterian Church 
in America, and may justly be regarded as the father 
of the American Presbyterian Church. 

For a time the Presbyterian settlers were not strong 
enough to awaken the jealousy of others. But under 
the zeal, diligence, wisdom, piety, and spirit of this 
man, conditions were changed; and the time came 
when measures were taken in the new colonies to sup- 
press this growing movement. 

The dislike and jealousy of the Established Church 
in Virginia was aroused against this dissenter whose 
influence was becoming dangerous. He was arrested, 
according to tradition, but placed beyond dispute his 
legal right to preach in his adopted province. But 
hampering restrictions were thrown around. An ag 
was passed by the Assembly taxing all dissenters fq 
the support of the State Church of Maryland; and, ,to 
strengthen the Church which had driven them out of 
England, and poor as they were, they were compelled 
to contribute of their hard earnings for the maintenance 
of a Church which had despised and persecuted their 
faith. The tax was forty pounds of tobacco per poll. 
On paying this tax the dissenters were allowed to wor- 
ship undisturbed, provided they had their meetings in 
“houses registered in the county courts, and kept them 
unlocked, unbarred, and unhalted.” (They socn 
learned, we are told, to poll their worst tobacco.) 

In New York, under Lord Cornbury, Makemie was 
arrested as a strolling preacher who was spreading 
pernicious doctrines; to which he replied with admirable 
dignity: ‘As to our doctrines, we have our Confession 
of Faith, which is known to the Christian world; and 
I challenge all the clergy of York to show us any 
false or pernicious doctrine therein. We are able to 
prove that its doctrinal articles agree with those of 
the Church of England.” But all arguments were in 
vain. He was sent to jail, after a long trial was ac- 
quitted by a jury, but was not released until he paid 
the costs. This injustice was soon denounced by the 
legislature, though he was never reimbursed for the 
money he had been so unjustly compelled to pay out. 

But all these obstructions did not prevent the push- 
ing on of the work or of the plan for a thorough or- 
ganization of the Presbyterian system in America. And 
by 1706 there was enough ministers and churches or- 
ganized to justify gathering them together in a central 
bond of union. The first presbytery, modeled after a 


thorough Scotch type, was formed at Philadelphia, a 
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central pl. e, and one where perfect religious freedom 
could be enjoyed. The records show this presbytery 
sitting in October, 1706, with Makemie as moderator. 
In it were seven or eight ministers and the elders of a 
sufficient number of churches. And so the inscription 
on our monument correctly reads: “The Chief Founder 
of Organized Presbyterianism in America, A. D. 1706, 
and the First Moderator of the General Assembly.” 

I have not recalled these historic incidents to stir up 
in any way feeling of one branch of the great Church 
of Christ against another, which I am sure none of us 
at this date can or do feel, but only to show something 
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of the stuff from which Presbyterianism comes, to 
strengthen our own souls for any duty or task, however 
difficult, that may confront us today. 

The last part of the inscription on our monument 
tells that “he died . . . and was buried.” Yes, his 
body lies here, but his spirit goes marching on. In 
memory of the Spartans who died at Platea there is the 
inscription: “These men, having set a crown of im- 
perishable glory on their own land, are folded in the 


’ dark clouds of death. Yet being dead they have not 


died, since from on high their excellence raises them 
(Continued on page 510) 





Home Mission Lights and Shadows 


We have had five full-time Mexican men in Austin 
Seminary all year, and they are exceptionally good 
men. One of them, Olivarez, is giving full time to the 
local Mexican church under the direction of Dr. Camp- 
bell. Another one, Thomas Garza, is going to Mays- 
field where he preaches for just enough to cover his 
travelling expenses, to a congregation of 100 to 150 
Mexicans. The others go as far as New Braunfels, 
San Marcos, and Lockhart, where they preach every 
Sunday to fine groups of Mexican people. All of this 
is done with practically no financial returns to the 
students. 

In addition to this, Alfred Seddon, of El Paso, an 
American boy, who is graduating in our Senior Class 
this year, has expressed a desire to preach among the 
Mexicans of the Southwest. He has told Dr. Campbell 
that he will live in the Mexican homes and preach in 
any Mexican church in Texas, provided Dr. Campbell 
will make an arrangement for him to do this. As a 
salary he will receive only what the Mexicans are 
able to give him. Seddon has done this in preference 
to accepting a call at $75.00 a month and a home. 

Our Mexican work is in a fine, healthy condition, 
and is limited in its growth apparently only by our 
inability to man the field—Tuomas W. Currie, Presi 
dent Austin Theological Seminary. 

* * * 

The aggressiveness of Mormonism, Russellism, and 
other isms presents a challenge to push outpost mis- 
sions. Perhaps it is worth while to note that Mor- 
monism has grown in South Carolina to such an ex- 
tent that there are more Mormons in our synod than 
members of some of our presbyteries. I know at least 
two and probably three instances of building Mormon 
Churches where our planting outpost Presbyterian mis- 
sions would have meant Presbyterian churches instead 
of Mormon structures.—P. D. Patrick, Superintendent 
of Home Missions. 

* * * 

The Hazard, Kentucky, Presbyterian Church is an 
illustration of Home Mission work well done. When 
the Executive Committee took sponsorship of this 
church, it found a handful of people worshipping in 
a disreputable one-room frame building. It contributed 


as much as $1,800 to the pastor’s salary. This year’s 
report shows a membership of 350; Sunday-school en- 
rollment of 473, including a mission point; pastor’s 
salary paid, $2,400; benevolences $1,037; sixty-six re- 
ceived into the church, with an actual membership in- 
crease of fifty-nine. The church has its manse and 
modern church plant. 

The Whitesburg Church had eighteen members at 
the beginning of the present pastorate, seven years ago, 
only two of whom were men. This year the mem- 
bership passed the one hundred mark, with more than 
two hundred enrolled in the Sunday schools. A beau- 
tiful stone mission building in the Cumberland Val- 
ley eight miles away was practically completed at a 
cost of $1,650. Most of the materials and labor were 
contributed. To make the building available for use, 
$200 is needed with which to buy windows and cement 
for the basement floor. The Valley of the Cumberland 
is one of the most beautiful and fertile in Kentucky, 
with a superior citizenship, and offers a field in which 
there is no competition. 

The Whitesburg Church is handicapped by its in- 
ability to complete its church building. The walls 
are standing to the level of the second floor. Prob- 
ably $4,000 would suffice to put the building in con- 
dition for use. Could this building be finished, the 
church should quickly become the largest in town. 

As a joint project of the Stuart Robinson School and 
the Whitesburg Church, an attractive stone building, 
known as The Presbyterian Cottage, has been com- 
pleted on Pine Mountain. This cottage is to be used 
as a place of rest and recreation for workers and school 
and church organizations. The cottage overlooks the 
Southeastern Cumberland Plateau as far as the eye 
can carry, and may be seen from the highway at a 
distance of ten miles. There are few more beautiful 
views in America——E. V. Taptock, Superintenden! 
Mountain Department. 

* * * 

My preaching work has been regularly at the Peni- 
tentiary State Farm, Women’s Farm and the Manual 
Labor School, with trips to such schools and camps as 
could be reached on Sunday afternoons. I try to make 
honest and careful preparation for my pulpit work, 
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Home 

Missions 
but I believe my personal contact with the men as 
they visit me, and on the grounds and in the hospitals, 
and my contact with the new men as they come in, 
make up the most valuable part of my service. My 
regular routine is to take a questionnaire of every new 
man, and my door is ever open to any man who wishes 
toseeme. This is a great contrast to the days, thirteen 
years ago, when such freedom of access was denied me 
by the officials, and I was given an office outside the 
walls, over in front of the Women’s Department. The 
character of these interviews with the new men varies 
greatly, but in all of them the religious side of life is 
brought up and the man is urged to consider what he 
should do in regard to the claims of Jesus. A large 
number give me their hands and thank me for what 
has been said.. A man from Pulaski County was sur- 
prised and pleased. He said, “I did not suppose I 
would hear anything about religion here.” One fellow 
as he went out from the interview, turned at the door 
and said, “I am not going to forget what I promised 
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you, I hold up my right hand to God, I am going to 
do it."—R. V. Lancaster, Director Virginia Prison 
Work. 


* * + 


Rev. Walter Passiglia, Kansas City, Missouri, is a 
product of the splendid work for Italians being done 
by Dr. J. B. Bisceglia. He graduated from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1932. To show the high regard 
in which he was held as a student, he was made life 
president of his class. Our Church is in danger of 
losing Walter Passiglia for our Home Mission work. 
With its declining income, the Home Mission Com- 
mittee has been unable to make a place for him in the 


work for which he has been trained and is so eminently 
fitted. 


Is there not a church in some city with a large Italian 
population that has the faith and the missionary in- 
terest to open a work for these people and employ 
Walter Passiglia as missionary? 





The Fight for a 


N THIS conflict, the main line of attack for the 

Protestant Church must be the oldest line, the con- 

versions of individuals, but it must examine the 
ideal to which it seeks to educate its converts as to 
whether it has the requisite social quality and outlook 
to be the basis of a regenerated city. 

The basis of the corruption of our cities must be 
sought not in the politicians, the gangsters, the vicious 
orders of the underworld. It is the product of the fail- 
ure of our established institutions. More directly it is 
the product of all units of “respectable” society who 
are intent on special privilege. For every hand of 
politician, racketeer, gangster that goes out to receive 
graft or bribe, there goes out another hand to provide 
the graft or bribe from someone who wants an advan- 
tage or special privilege in the easiest and safest way 
he can get it. Many of the owners of this second set 
of hands are in the churches. This condition roots 
further back in the weakness of the Church in estab- 
lishing higher ideals of industrial, political, economic, 


Righteous City 


and social justice. ‘There is no lack of formal state- 
ment of these ideals in church resolutions, or in the 
championship of them by distinguished leaders, both 
in the clergy and in the laity. 


The Church must recognize its share of responsibility 
for the conditions that now exist and must accept its 
share of the burden for the regeneration of the city in 
its political and economic life. ‘The Church must, at 
all cost, know the facts. In the large cities and in 
many of the small centers, there are fact-finding bodies 
that can gather reliable information and put it at the 
disposal of pastors and church leaders everywhere. 
On these facts, discussions and appropriate actions must 
be based. The people of our churches must be stimu- 
lated to participate more actively and intelligently in 
the political life of our communities, both attacking 
corruption and iniquity, and helping to build a sounder 
political structure and personnel.—Excerpt from Home 
Missions Today and Tomorrow. 





| | Spice Box 


1. What happened at Stuart Robinson School one 
snowy day in March, 1932? What was the 
result ? 

2. What is the average of professions of faith in 

Christ at Stuart Robinson each year? 

How many active Christian Endeavor Societies 
are to be found in Dr. Crockett’s field in the 
Ozarks? How many were there three years ago? 

4. Who was Francis Makemie? What did he do? 


5. What was happening to Presbyterian ministers at 


Go 


the time Francis Makemie offered himself as 
a candidate for the ministry? 

6. What did Lord Cornbury say about Francis 
Makemie? 

7. When and where was the first Presbytery formed ? 
Who was the Moderator? 

8. What joint project does the Stuart Robinson 
School and the Whitesburg Presbyterian Church 
have on Pine Mountain? 

9. What is the work of Rev. R. V. Lancaster? 

10. Who is Rev. Walter Passiglia? 
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Boys at Highland Orphanage 


"Round the Home Mission Clock 


6D reaki Bobby,” called Daddy, “Get up, son, 
breakfast is almost ready.” 

Bobby turned over in bed, stretching first 
one arm and then one leg. “All right, Daddy,” he 
replied sleepily, “I’ll be down in a —” but before 
Bobby knew it, his eyes shut tight again and he was 
fast asleep. 

“Bobby, Bobby,” the voice drifted in through 
Bobby’s dreams. Well, he might as well get up. 
Daddy would never stop calling. He opened his eyes 
and—why, it wasn‘t Daddy calling him after all! 
Who in the world could that queer little creature be 
perched up on the foot of his bed? His clothes were 
as clean and neat as a pin, but, oh, how ragged he 


looked! And his face was so thin, as if he didn’t 


have enough to eat. But he had the merriest twinkle 
in his eyes, and he was chuckling to himself. 

“Hello, there, son. Feeling good this morning?” 

“Yes sir, I’m all right. But who are you?” asked 
Bobby, his eyes wide with wonder. 

“Who, me? Why, I’m just an Hour Man, one of 
Father Time’s helpers. I have charge of the Home 
Mission Clock.” 

Bobby sat up in bed. ‘The Home Mission Clock? 
Why, what is that, Mr. Hour? My teacher was tell- 
ing us Sunday something about Home Mission chil- 
dren, but they lived way out West or somewhere. I 
don’t know them.” 

Mr. Hour jumped down and walked across the 
counterpane straight up to Bobby. ‘“That’s just the 
trouble, my son. You and all the other little boys and 
girls who go to Sunday school every Sunday to learn 
about God and how he loves little children, don’t even 
know that there are lots of children right here in your 
own United States who have never been to Sunday 
school, and some who have never heard of Jesus, and 


” 


some — 


“But Mr. Hour,” interrupted Bobby. “Everyone 
over here knows about Jesus. It’s just the heathens 
who don’t know about him.” 

“Right there you’re mistaken, Bobby. For that is 
the object of Home Missions—to teach the people here 
in our own America the stories of the Bible and the 
right way to live. And that is what our Home Mission 
Clock is for. Every Hour has something to do for 
Jesus. Oh, my, my! ’Tis getting very late and I 
must hurry up to the mountains to Highland Orphan- 
age to see if Hour Six O’Clock is starting off his day 
right,” and Mr. Hour turned away. 

“Oh, oh,” cried Bobby, “Please let me go with you, 
Mr. Hour. Please.” 

“Would you really like to go round the clock with 
me today, young man? Very well, give me your hand 
and let’s go,” and the first thing Bobby knew his little 
bed and the walls with the familiar figures of Jack 
Horner and Bo Peep had disappeared. All around him 
were high mountains and it was rather dark and cold. 
He could hear the shrill crowing of a rooster, away off 
in the distance. In his story book it said when the 
roosters began to crow the day was just beginning. 

“Why, Mr. Hour,” he said. “It’s awfully early in 
the morning to be out, don’t you think?” 

Just then they crawled through a window in a large 
building and found themselves in a long room filled 
with white cots. Bobby looked all around. How bare 
the room was, but how clean. There was no soft 
rug on the floor and no Mother Goose pictures on the 
wall. On each little bed a child was sleeping. Just 
then a bell rang. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Hour. “Mr. Six O’Clock is on 
the job all right. Now stand right still and watch.” 

A little boy sat up in bed and rubbed his eyes. 
He reached over and punched the boy in the bed next 
to him. “Hi, there, Jim. It’s time to get up,” and 
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in a minute the room was filled with the chatter of 
forty small boys as they hurried into their clothes. 

“You see,” explained Mr. Hour. “This is High- 
land Orphanage where the Presbyterian Church takes 
care of little mountain children who haven’t any 
mother or father. And there is a school here too, where 
many who have parents come to learn. You can just 
bet Mr. Six O’Clock has his hands full every morning, 
getting all these youngsters up, dressed, through with 
breakfast and ready for Mr. Seven O’Clock when he 
comes along. And that reminds me. I promised to 
be out in Oklahoma to help Mr. Seven O’Clock start 
the little Indians off at our orphanage there this morn- 
ing. Let’s be on our way.” 

The jabbering tongues stopped, the mountains dis- 
appeared, and Bobby found himself in a big yard 
where the air was clear and dry and not a mountain 
in sight. He and Mr. Hour slipped up to the porch 
of the house and through the door. What funny little 
boys and girls he saw. They had straight black hair, 
brown eyes, and such dark skins. And what were they 
doing! Some were sweeping the hall, one little girl 
was putting fresh flowers in a vase, and he could hear 
a clatter in the back where others were washing the 
breakfast dishes. 

“You’re wondering who these are, aren’t you Bobby?” 
asked Mr. Hour. “These are little Indian children 
our Church is educating, and whom you are helping 
when you bring your money to Sunday school. You 
see, we Hour men have a very busy time, but Mr. 
Seven O’Clock has done quite well this morning. 
Everything seems to be going smoothly and we must 
be away to Alabama to see Mr. Eight O’Clock.” 

And, presto! Bobby saw fields of corn and cotton 
all about and soon they were watching little Negro 
children, with books tucked under their arms hurrying 
to the schoolhouse. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hour, “Mr. Eight O’Clock begins 
school here and it is no easy job to get all these kids 
quiet and ready for work. You see, Bobby, the Negroes 
are another people our Church is trying to help.” . 

And so Bobby and Mr. Hour visited all the Hours 
until at Three O’Clock they found themselves stand- 
ing on the corner of a street in a large city. Tall 
houses, with their doorsteps right on the sidewalk and 
not one speck of yard, rose all around them, so high 
and so close together that there wasn’t much chance 
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for the sunshine and breezes to find their way in. 

“Oh,” said Bobby, ‘“There’s so much noise and dirt 
here.” The clanging of the street-car bells and the 
automobile horns never stopped. Little children of 
all sizes, in ragged clothes and with dirty faces were 
playing in the street. Some were sitting on the door- 
steps doing nothing, and all were thin and brown. One 
little girl with almond-shaped eyes came walking by. 
“Why, that’s a Chinese, Mr. Hour,” cried Bobby ex- 
citedly. “What is she doing here—and that little boy 
over there, what is he?” 

“He’s an Italian, Bobby. There are lots of little 
foreigners who came over to America to learn about 
Jesus. But when they get here their fathers many 
times can’t find work and there isn’t enough money 
to buy milk and clothes or to send them to school. 
And when we give our money, part of it goes to buy 
Mission Houses in the big cities where these little 
foreigners can go and be taught. So you see, Bobby, 
our Home Mission Clock is busy all day long, and we 
never have much time to rest. Even at night Mr. 
Eleven O’Clock, Two O’Clock, Four O’Clock and the 
other Hours are busy letting plenty of fresh air in the 
rooms where the children are sleeping, and keeping the 
covers up over them. The only thing that worries us 
is that there are so many boys and girls who can’t 
come to our schools because we haven’t anywhere to 
put them, and no money to buy clothes for them. We 
try so hard, but it’s very discouraging at times.” 

Bobby patted the old man’s hand. “I see now, Mr. 
Hour, why your clothes are so ragged. You give 
everything you have to these little children. Well, 
don’t worry so. I’m going to tell everyone about my 
trip with you around the Home Mission Clock, and 
I know they will be glad to save their money to help 
you out. We'll bring it to Sunday school every Sun- 
day, and —” 

“Bobby, Bobby.” That must be Daddy calling. 
Why, Mr. Hour was gone! The noisy street and the 
little foreigners were gone. Bobby sat up in bed. Here 
he was again in his very own room. He jumped up 
and ran to the door. “I’m coming, Daddy,” he called 
“Right away. I mustn’t be late to Sunday school this 
morning ’cause I’ve got to take my class for a trip 
round the Home Mission Clock.” 

And Daddy, laughing to himself, said: “ I wonder 
what that boy is up to now.” 





Junior Home Mission Program for August 


CaLL To WorsH1p—‘“He Whispers His Love to Me” 
(played softly), Premier Hymns. 

OpenInG Sonc—‘He Is So Precious to Me,” Premier 
Hymns. 

PRAYER BY A JUNIOR Boy. 


Rott Cattz—Answer with a Bible verse taken from 
the Psalms. 


MINutTEs. 


Business—Offering (while soft music jis played), 
Premier Hymns. 

Sonc—“The Way of the Cross,” Premier Hymns. 

RESPONSIVE Rerapincs—(In the back of Premier 
Hymns, SECTION 1—God’s Existence, Page 
49.) 

Story—“ ’Round the Home Mission Clock.” 

Sonc—‘“Parting Hymn,” Premier Hymns. 

CLOSE WITH THE MizpAH BENEDICTION. 
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Many results of Light-bearing by the 160,588 mem- 
bers of our Woman’s Auxiliary are not revealed to 
human eyes, but seen only by our Heavenly Father. We 
tell some of the ways the women carried out in their 
life and service their theme for the year, “Bearers of 
the Light.” 


KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH THE SOURCE OF LIGHT 

Through Our Motto 

As a companion thought to the theme, the Auxiliary 
adopted as their Motto this year these challenging 
words from our Master: “I am the light of the world 
... ye are the light of the world... Let your light 
so shine.’ This motto has ever kept us mindful of the 
salient teachings for Light Bearers: that Christ is the 
Light, and that those who follow him are commanded 
by him to bear that Light to all the world. 


Through Devotional Messages 

Through the Devotional Messages, as outlined in the 
Year Book for Auxiliary meetings, various phases of 
the Auxiliary theme were presented. 


Through Bible Study 

This emphasis on the importance of worship has also 
been felt through the Bible Study in the Auxiliaries. 
The textbook, Studies in The Psalms, proved to be a 
valuable guide in the study of this book in Auxiliary 
Bible classes during the year. Twenty-eight thousand 
copies were distributed, and also fifteen hundred copies 
of “Additional Helps for Studies in the Psalms,” a 
valuable supplementary help for leaders of Bible Classes. 
The study of the Word by the 68,234 members of Auxili- 
ary Bible Classes had a distinct service in stressing the 
fact that in Christ alone is the Source of all L’ght. 


Through Prayer 

The Prayer Calendar is finding an increasingly help- 
ful ministry, though the reports do not show an in- 
crease in users. During February, in connection with 
the General Study Season, there was special promotion 
of the Family Altar by the compiling and distributing 
of the new booklet, “Our Family Worship,” a helpful 
guide for worship in the home. 


STUDYING ABOUT FELLOW-BEARERS OF THE LIGHT 

Through Monthly Programs 

The women of our Church have included in their pro- 
gram of study a presentation of all the Causes of our 
Church which represent our responsibility as Southern 
Presbyterians. The Year Book, with its outline of 
twenty-four programs, is a valuable guide to this end. 

In this office, careful suggestions for the presentation 
of each program are prepared or edited, some of the 
suggestions being written by outstanding Auxiliary 
leaders who thus give others the benefit of their prac- 
tical experience in program building. These suggestions 
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are sent monthly to all who subscribe to the Year Book 
program literature. 

Special Year Books and programs are prepared for 
use of Business Woman’s Circles, of which we have an 
increasing number this year. 


Through the Mission Study Season 

The study of the Foreign Mission textbook: The Am- 
bassador Supreme, prepared by Dr. E. D. Grant, re- 
sulted in a very definite increase of interest of the 
women in those who are our ambassadors in the mis- 
sion fields. 

A remarkable interest was manifested in the plan 
of Mission Study Coaching Conferences which were 
initiated last fall. Following the Montreat Auxiliary 
Training School, where a number of Auxiliary leaders 
took an intensive course of Mission Study under Dr. 
E. D. Grant, certain of these agreed to direct conferences 
to which were invited leaders of Mission Study Classes 
in local Auxiliaries. There were 150 such conferences 
reported, and in practically every case the result was 
better prepared Mission Study leaders and much en- 
thusiasm over the Church School of Mission Study plan. 
We cannot overestimate the value of the qQbservance 
of the Mission Study Season by the 51,878 members 
who attended some study class. 


Through Special Seasons 

Over 2,000 Auxiliaries reported that they observed 
the special season of Prayer and Self-Denial for Foreign 
Missions, and nearly as many reported observing the 
Home Mission Week of Prayer. 2 

Again the interest of the women was enlisted in the 
whole-hearted support of Rally Day in the Sunday 
School, and the promotion of Religious Education Week 
just prior to Rally Day was urged through correspond- 
ence with Secretaries of Religious Education. In De- 
cember, there was unusual interest manifested in the 
plans for promoting the “Joy Gift” to the Executive 
Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief. In response to the letters, special literature, and 
other publicity sent out encouraging this observance, 
1,777 Auxiliaries made a “Joy Gift” offering for Min- 
isterial Relief. 


Through the General Study Season 

During February, the women were urged ... to co- 
6perate with other groups in the Church in the promo- 
tion of the reading and study of the textbook, The 
Home and Christian Living. Very fine Helps for Lead- 
ers were prepared by Mrs. H. J. Williams. We were 
interested to note a large increase in number of Auxili- 
aries observing this General Study Season. 

Twelve thousand copies of the leaflet, “Friendly Talks 
on the Christian Home,” written for us by Mrs. S. H. 
Askew, were distributed and largely used in emphasiz- 
ing the importance of making and keeping our homes 
Christian. 
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Through Auxiliary Training Schools 

In the seven Synodical Training Schools, and indi- 
vidual classes, and in the Montreat Auxiliary Training 
School, we had 634 credits given to women completing 
one unit in the Auxiliary Training School Curriculum; 
thirteen certificates to those completing eight units, 
and twenty-two diplomas to yet others who completed 
twelve units. Many other women took advantage of 
studying in non-credit classes and forum periods. 

Because of the critical financial conditions in our 
Church last summer, five synodicals followed the sug- 
gestion that their Synodical Training Schools be can- 
celled and funds thereby released for cur benevolences. 


Ustinc SoME ArDs TO LIGHT-BEARING 


The Presbyterian Survey 


Our reports show we have 35,410 readers of this 
magazine. In February a Survey Subscription Contest 
was launched, with the hope that the women might 
make a concrete contribution to the increase of sub- 
scriptions. This contest continues through June and is 
sponsored by the Woman’s Advisory Committee. Re- 
ports on this will be given’ at the Montreat Auxiliary 
Training School this summer. 


Church Papers 


The fact that reports show there are 33,786 readers of 
Church Papers is itself proof of the fact that the women 
find these weekly periodicals important aids to Light- 
bearing. 


Literature and Letters 


There has been a substantial increase in the amount 
of Literature distributed from our office this year. 
The ministry of our Literature Department includes 
such services as the following: filling of daily orders 
which contain requests for helps on all phases of Aux- 
ulary work; sending out monthly program literature 
to Year Book subscribers, of which we are glad to re- 
port there has been an increase this year; meeting the 
literature needs of Group Conferences, Presbyterial and 
Synodical Auxiliaries, and the mailing of Circular 
Letters. Through the daily correspondence, we at- 
tempt to meet the needs of the women who write to 
us requesting help along various phases of their work. 


“A. 0. T. C.” and Group Conferences 


Numbers of Auxiliary Officers’ Training Conferences 
(“A. O. T. C.”) or some other forms of efficiency Con- 
ferences have been held during the year. Suggestions 
for these conferences were given at the Montreat Auxili- 
ary Training School as well as through our office and 
through The Presbyterian Survey. 


Tae four hundred Group Conferences which were held 
during the year constitute another large area of train- 
ing. 

Especially significant has been the increase in number 
of & roup Conferences for Business Women. These are 
prov-ng very popular in many sections and are meeting 
a real need in rallying the business women of our 


Churck and enlarging their field of service through the 
Auxiliary. 


SHARING -HE LIGHT WITH OTHERS 
Through Gitts 


_A study of the reports reveals facts which are both 
discouraging and encouraging. We regret to find that 
the total of gifts marks a decrease over gifts of last 
year. We are gratified to note that there is an increase 
in amounts contributed to Assembly Causes, and also 
that in five synodicals their total gifts show an increase. 
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Through Birthday Offering 


The 1933 Birthday Offering for China Bible Institutes 
amounted to $35,781.99 (up to March 31). 


The year 1933 marked a significant change in the 
plan of decision and announcement of the Birthday Ob- 
jective. Prior to that year, the Objective of the Birth- 
day Offering for the following year was announced at 
the Montreat Auxiliary Training School. Last summer 
at Montreat, the members of the Woman’s Advisory 
Committee, seeing the distinct values in the plan of a 
later decision and announcement of the Birthday Ob- 
jective, decided that it was both wise and expedient 
to adopt it, to take effect immediately. That meant 
that the final vote and the announcement of the Birth- 
day Objective for 1934 was deferred to a later date. 


The decision on this Objective was made in Decem- 
ber by the Joint Committee appointed by the Woman’s 
Advisory Committee and the Committee on Woman’s 
Work. In January announcement was made of the 
decision, and plans formulated for promotion of the 
Objective which is an Emergency Fund for the relief 
of pressing needs among families of Home Mission 
workers and of our retired and deceased ministers. 


Through Service Activities 

In addition to the avenues of service right at our 
doors, there has been the continuation of that valuable 
service of White Cross, which is of untold value in 
its ministry to the sick in hospitals, at home, and in 
the foreign fields. 1,729 Auxiliaries reported doing 
White Cross work. There have been fourteen Mission- 
ary Children Outfitted for furlough and ten Layettes 
provided by enthusiastic Auxiliary workers. Mission- 
ary mothers testify that such service is of “the great- 
est material help’ to them. 


Through Interracial Work 


The Conferences for Negro Women continue to be 
outstanding pieces of interracial work carried on un- 
der the direction of women of our Auxiliaries. There 
were ten one-week conferences held last summer in as 
many different synodicals, and in addition a large 
number of one-day conferences in different sections of 
some synodicals, a plan which is proving increasingly 
popular and fruitful in its results. Gratifying reports 
have been received of follow-up work be ng done by the 
Negro women who attend these conferences. 

We note with thanksgiving an increased interest in 
the work of our Negro Presbyterials. One of these, 
Central Alabama Presbyterial Auxiliary, contributed 
$40.00, funds on hand from previous year, to the Execu- 
tive Committee. Another, North and South Carolina 
Presbyterial, sent in a contribution of $5.00 to the 
China Birthday Gift. 


Through the Alabama Experiment 


About three years ago, a unique plan of promoting 
community betterment work was undertaken as an ex- 
periment by the Committee on Woman’s Work under 
the direction of our Secretary Emeritus, Mrs. W. C. 
Winsborough, coéperating with the Interracial Comm‘s- 
sion of Atlanta. Tuscaloosa Presbyterial was chosen 
as the experiment field. The unusual feature lay in se- 
curing the codperation of the Secretaries of Social 
Service of all the churches of the local communities 
in organizing Negro Women’s Bible Classes and Com- 
munity Clubs, and assisting these clubs in developing 
their plans for better living conditions among the 
Negroes. 


Last December, a report of the work was received 
from Tuscaloosa Presbyterial, showing twenty-two of 
these Bible and Community Clubs actively functioning, 
with a long list of activities which included Bible 
Study in every case, and listed also Daily Vacation 
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Bible Schools, Canning Days, Clean-up Days, longer 
school terms, better schoolhouses, better gardens, flower 
shows, and many other projects. It was then decided 
that the time had come to re-launch the Project for 
the State and a meeting of the State Secretaries of 
Social Service of all denominations in Alabama was 
held at Birmingham, on February 21, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Winsborough. Representatives of the Meth- 
odist, Christian, Episcopal and Presbyterian churches, 
about thirty-two in all, spent the day together hearing 
social workers of various institutions tell of the work 
among foreigners, mill workers, and Negroes. 

Immediately after this meeting, the promotion was 
resumed among the Presbyterian Christian Social 
Service Secretaries of the entire Synodical with the 
efficient aid of the Synodical President, Mrs. B. H. 
Cooper, and the Synodical Secretary of Christian Social 
Service, Mrs. C. C. Anderson. It is our present purpose 
to hold a one-day conference this Fall in each presby- 
terial to which will be invited the Secretaries of Social 
Service of all denominations, the Negro women presi- 
dents of some Community Clubs, and helpful speakers 
on community work from both races. 

The Committee on Woman’s Work hopes that this 
successful demonstration of the possibilities of a United 
Christian Approach to the common problems of the 


community will lead all our synodicals to undertake a 
similar plan. 


Through Interdenominational Activities 


In coéperation with the Council of Women for Home 
Missions and the Federation of Woman’s Boards of 
Foreign Missions, our office again promoted the ob- 
servance of the World Day of Prayer, which came this 
year on February 16. 

The Foreign Missions Conference and Federation of 
Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions completed, in Jan- 
uary, their plan of integration of the work of their 
two organizations. The Secretary of Woman’s Work 
was appointed a member of the Committee on Women’s 
Work of the integrated organizations now known as 
“The Foreign Missions Conference.” 
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It is interesting to note that requests for our litera- 
ture continue to come to us from other denominations. 
The woman’s organization of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church used our study book on Psalms. 
Representatives of other denominations have also 
crdered from our office copies of Bible Study books; 
“Unfailing Promises,’ and organization literature. 


REVIEWING SOME HIGH LIGHTS FROM THE HOME BASE 


Completion of Edmiston Books 


The task of printing the two volumes of Mrs. Ed- 
miston’s Grammar and Dictionary of the Bushonga lan- 
guage was completed this year by the Luebo Press 
(Africa) under the able direction of Mr. Longenecker. 


Historical Work 

Our Auxiliary Historian, Mrs. W. T. Fowler, con- 
tinues to report an increase of interest in the work 
of local, presbyterial and synodical historians. 

Mrs. Winsborough has continued her work of prep- 
aration of Historical Articles, begun two years ago. 
M:ss Rosa Gibbins, in addition to her duties as Treas- 
urer and Office Director, has given largely of her time 
and talents in assisting Mrs. Winsborough in the com- 
pilation of valuable historical data. 


CoNncLUSION 


The record of this year is completed. There are 
many weaknesses, but also many successes. We pre- 
sent to our Heavenly Father that which we have en- 
deavored to do in his Name, asking his forgiveness for 
the failures. We pray that the light shed from the 
lives and service of the women of our Church may 
have helped and may continue to help brighten the 
darkness of the whole world. As we go forward in the 
service of the Master, we are mindful of the fact that 
the tasks that await us challenge us to a new consecra- 
tion, a new confidence, and a new courage, remember- 
ing that “with God all things are possible.” 





The Standing Committee on Woman’s Work respect- 
fully submits the following report: 

There were placed in our hands the Twenty-second 
Annual Report of the Committee on Woman’s Work 
and the Minutes of said Committee from June 27, 1933, 
to April 28, 1934. 

These records have been kept with great care and are 
approved both as to content and form. 

It is gratifying to report there has been a uniform 
increase in gifts to the Assembly's Causes, and five 
synodicals report an increase to all causes. 

Special commendation is due the Committee for strict 
economy as well as for efficiency in the administration 
of the business of the Committee. 

The Birthday Objective for 1934 is an Emergency 
Fund for the relief of pressing needs among the families 
of Home Mission workers and our retired ministers 
and the dependent families of the deceased ones. Surely 
ho more important cause can be laid upon the hearts 
of our people than that. 

High appreciation is expressed for the splendid sum 
of $35,782, which was contributed by the Auxiliary to 
the China Bible Institutes in 1933. 

It is gratifying to see the constantly expanding in- 
fluence of our Woman’s Work among our women; each 


Report of the Standing Committee on Woman's Work 
General Assembly of 1934, Montreat, N. C. 


year we find an increase in membership and in service. 
The report this year furnishes us the following fig- 
ures: 2,446 auxiliaries, 5,438 circles, with a total of 
160,588 members. This is the largest membership ever 
enrolled in the history of the organization of our 
women. : 

Among the many splendid achievements of the year, 
special mention should be made of the completion of a 
Grammar and Dictionary of the Bushonga language in 
Africa, by Mrs. A. L. Edmiston. This is the fruitage 
of years of toil by one of our most capable women of 
the Negro race, who has given her life to work in our 
African Mission. Such foundation work is of inestima- 
ble value, not only for the present, but through the 
years ahead. 

The Committee expresses deep regret at the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. John Bratton on account of ill health. She 
has rendered a great service to our Woman’s Work 
through many years. The prayers and gratitude of 
the Church are due her. It is the unselfish investment 
of such lives that enrich the Kingdom. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the General Assembly re-affirm all former 
pronouncements calling the attention of the women 
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to the fact that as church members they are expected 
to make regular contributions through the church en- 
velopes, and that their gifts to the Auxiliary are not 
in place of their contributions to the church. 

29. That Mrs. L. D. McAuley be elected for a term 
of three years to the General Assembly’s Committee 
on Woman’s Work. 

3. That in view of the ever-increasing volume of 
work coming before the Committee, and in order to 
have a fuller representation from the Church at large, 
we recommend that two additional members be elected 
for a term of two and three years, respectively. 

4. That Mrs. Audley Morton be elected for two years 
and Mrs. Alexander Maitland be elected for the term 
of three years. 
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We hereby express approval and the profound grati- 
tude of our Church to Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Secre- 
tary of Woman’s Work, and to members of the Com- 
mittee for their intelligent and untiring efforts to pro- 
mote the work of the Kingdom among the noble women 
of our Church, and to the women themselves for the 
great service they are rendering as “Bearers of the 
Light” at home and abroad. 

May divine blessings continue to make fruitful their 
labors and the light they leave behind fall across the 
paths of men. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Davip H. Scanton, Chairman. 





Counsel 


Corner 


OF INTEREST TO THOSE WHO WOULD HAVE WORLD PEACE 


HE Christian Herald has issued a selected list 
i of fifteen books called the ‘““Two-Foot Shelf of 
Books Promoting Peace.” ‘The month of August 
is an ideal time to do some reading on the all-important 
subject which has been called the world’s most pressing 
problem today. It is said that from these fifteen 
volumes, selected by competent judges and covering the 
entire ground, one will be able to obtain a “‘college edu- 
cation” on the subject. We agree with the editors of 
The Christian Herald that a wide reading of books 
promoting peace can play a large part in securing peace 
by making us think.peace, talk peace, act peace. 


The Herald claims that this selected list of 
books covers the whole field in as small a compass as 
possible. There are two novels, one book of war pic- 
tures, one book of poems; books treating of the muni- 
tions industry, of disarmament, of the history of peace 
movements, of the inside story of the causes of war— 
every phase relating to the subject is touched upon. 


Would you who have gathered here in Counsel Cor- 
ner—you who are the leaders in the Auxiliary—know 
the facts about war and what must be done to attain 
World Peace? Then get busy and read one and all 
of these books. You cannot afford to buy them all, 
perhaps; there are few of us who can. You may be 
able to get some of them at your library. If the library 
does not have them, buy one yourself and then get 
fourteen of your friends each to buy one, and exchange 
copies until one and all have read the entire list. Here 
is the list, with The Herald’s comment on each: 


All Quiet on the Western Front, by Erich Remarque 
(Little Brown & Co., $2.50), is the strongest war novel 
that has appeared. Not new, but terrible in its effec- 
tiveness. It is as gruesome and horrible as war itself. 
It is not to be read for pleasure—it makes the blood 
run cold, and that is its purpose. Nearly every person 
who recommended books suggested this powerful novel. 

The Causes of War, edited by Sir Arthur Salter, is 
a symposium, giving the opinions of various English 
and American writers and public men on that subject. 


It is illuminating, especially to those patriots who still 
believe that wars are fought for the ostensible reasons 
which are fed to the public. This book was originally 
prepared by the World Conference for International 
Peace, at Geneva. It is published by The Macmillan 
Co., at $1.50. 

Christ or Mars, by Will Irwin (Appleton-Century, 
$1.50), is the famous newspaper man’s account of his 
own spiritual experiences as a war correspondent. He 
recalled while in France, at the front, his early re- 
ligious training, and his whole soul rebelled at the 
hideous contradiction of that religion which he was 
witnessing. A most intense, moving, and convincing 


book. 


Cry Havoc!, by Beverley Nichols (Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., $2.50), is a sensational book, yet true in every 
line. A letter from Mr. Nichols states that the book 
has created such an impression in England that it has 
been banned in some of the great boys’ schools, in- 
cluding Eton: while in Canada it has been made com- 
pulsory reading in 10,000 of the Dominion’s public 
schools. 

Cross of Peace, by Sir Philip Gibbs (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., $2.50), is a novel which depicts the effects. 
of the war upon a splendid young Englishman. He 
goes through the hell of Gallipoli, and survives, mar- 
ries the girl of his choice. But then his life enters the 
deep waters of trouble, almost of despair, as he sets 
out to make the Cross the emblem of peace, instead of 
the war emblem to which men have distorted it. A 
poignant, wonderfully moving book, the strongest of 
the recent novels concerning the after effects of the war. 

Disarmament, by Salvador de Madariaga (Coward 
McMann, $5.00), is by all odds the most effective dis- 
cussion of this all-important subject, one which goes 
deep into the heart of the matter. It is at the same 


time well written, clear, and of all books on disarma- 

ment is the one most easily understood by the reader. 
Merchants of Death, by H. C. Engelbrecht and F. C. 

Hanighen (Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.50), is an account, 
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calm and free from sensationalism, of the munitions 


and armament industry. Its sane and reasonable tone 
makes it all the more effective. As Harry Elmer Barnes 
says, “the book thoroughly exposes all the evils of the 
armament industry, but the authors remain at all times 
conscious that broader forces . . . play a larger part 
than the armament industry in keeping alive the war 
system.” But the story is revolting enough even told 
thus calmly. How the French themselves, using Den- 
mark and Switzerland as go-betweens, sold nickel to 
Germany, with which German munitions were made to 
shoot down French soldiers; how British merchants 
sold to Denmark enormous quantities of oils and fats, 
which were passed on to the Germans; how Germany 
sold, through Switzerland, thousands of tons of steel 
every month—steel which made the cannon and the 
shells which blasted the life out of young Germans in 
the trenches—all this, and much more is found in this 
masterful volume. 

Nationalism—Man’s Other Religion, by Edward 
Shillito (Willett Clark & Co., $2.50) is a discussion 
of the evils which come from the nationalistic self- 
assertiveness of almost every country—a thing especially 
prevalent and threatening at the present time. “My 
country, right or wrong,” is a slogan which will have 
to be discarded, along with many other outworn and 
mistaken ideas, if the world is ever to attain peace. 
One does not have to discard all love for country, or 
all national characteristics; that of course is as im- 
possible as it is undesirable. But belligerent and nar- 
rowly selfish natural aims must go—and will, event- 
ually. 

Red Harvest, edited by V. G. Burns (The Macmillan 
Co., $3.75), is an anthology of the best war poems. 
There is an emotional effectiveness in good poetry which 
no prose possesses. And Dr. Burns has made the best 
selection of war poems in existence. 

The Fight for Peace, by Devere Allen (The Mac- 
millan Co., $5.00), is “‘a general exhaustive, and in- 
tensely interesting history of all peace movements.” 
The fact that so many books dealing with this branch 
of the subject are deadly dull, makes Mr. Allen’s 
achievement in attaining interest, yet covering his sub- 
ject completely, all the more remarkable. This is an 
excellent book for clubs. 

The First World War, by Laurence Stallings (Simon 
& Schuster, $3.75), is a book of war pictures. The 
picture is the most effective way to bring home the 
horror of war; and this is by far the most complete and 
cenvincing collection ever made. The book brings out 
one fact not generally known—that there were popular, 
mass uprisings against the war, not only in Germany 
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and Russia, but in the countries of some of the Allies— 
even in England itself. 

The Great Illusion, 1933, by Sir Norman Angell 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50), is a new edition, with 
much added matter, of the book which created such a 
sensation before the Great War. So many of the 
author’s predictions came true that one is compelled to 
listen with respect to the further predictions contained 
in the present edition. One who studies this volume 
will understand just how and why governments make 
war—and will be able to judge whether we are headed 
in the direction again. 

The Testament of Youth, by Vera Brittain (Mac- 
millan Co., $2.50), is the story of a young girl who 
was just arriving at womanhood when the War broke. 
How she went through its hell as a nurse, how her life 
and all her hopes and dreams were shattered, and how 
she came out completely disillusioned, is told in poig- 
nant and beautiful language. This book is especially 
good for smug older folks, “if they can stand the vivid 
description of what the Great War did to those who 
were young when it came.” 

The Turn Toward Peace, by Florence Brewer 
Boechel (Friendship Press, $1.00), is an encouraging 
little volume, depicting, as it does, the growing senti- 
ment for ending war which—Frank Simonds to the 
contrary, notwithstanding—does exist in all lands. I 
think it is indisputable that “peace by peoples” is the 
way out; and the masses, in every country, are in- 
herently opposed to war—it is only when their emotions 
and their nationalistic prejudices are aroused by skill- 
ful propaganda that they cry “Let us fight!” 

What Will be the Character of the Next War was 
prepared by eighteen of the foremost experts, and gives 
a most graphic and shuddering account of the next war, 
fought, as it will be, from the air, with poison gas 
dropped from airplanes. The airplane and the use 
of gas have completely changed the character of war. 
And when war comes—if it does—no agreements or 
treaties will be of any use; that has been demonstrated 
over and over. Whole cities, whole populations will 
perish horribly, women and children with the rest. 
Make no mistake, that is just what will happen, despite 
the denials of some army men who scoff at such pos- 
sibilities. The authors have by no means overstated 
the case. The book is published by Smith and Haas, 
and the price is $2.50. 

The committee agreed that the greatest Peace book 
in the world is the Bible. The Book should be at the 
head of every list. It was not included here, for the 
reason that the list is secular, and it seemed hardly 
fitting to place them alongside the Bible on even terms. 





Order all Books from 


COMMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AND PUBLICATION 


Box 1176, 


RICHMOND, VA. 









































Forward with Christ 


ACCEPTING HIS PROMISES 


“With man it is impossible, but not with God; for with God all things are possi- 
ble.” Beyond anything that we could ask or think for ourselves are the promises of 
God to us. “Impossible,” we say. Yes, humanly speaking the promises are impossible, 
“but not with God.” They are our assurance given through the Word, and are avail- 
able to all who are born by the power of God’s Spirit into a faith which knows how 
to lay hold on the promises made through Christ Jesus. 

Beyond number are the promises of God. They reach out into every phase of 
man’s life and bring life, and encouragement, and peace, and assurance, to all who rest 
on them. “There hath not failed one word of all his good promises,” said Solomon 
to the children of Israel; and God, who is “the same yesierday, and today, and for- 
ever” will not fail to fulfill his promises to his children today. 

Accepting the promises of God is essential to all Crusaders who are to go ‘“For- 
ward with Christ,” for they must trust his Word if they are to go joyfully and con- 
fidently forward in his company. 

For the encouragement of our own hearts, as Crusaders, we call attention to the 
following of his promises: 

1. The promise of his presence with us at all times. This is the deepest yearn- 

ing of all Crusaders who have made Jesus the Lover of their souls. 
“Go ye... and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.”-- 
Matt. 28: 19, 20. 


The promise of the way prepared for us. What confidence is ours because he 
has gone before to smooth out the rough places and to make crocked paths 
straight. 

“And the Lord, he it is that doth go before thee; he will be with thee, he will 
not fail thee, neither forsake thee: fear not, neither be dismaved.”’—Deut. 
31:8. 

3. The promise of a perfect day—free from all that would mar its beauty. 

“As for God, his way is perfect; the word of the Lord is tried: he is a buckler 
to all them that trust in him.”—II Sam. 22:31. 

. The promise of his guidance all the way. There need be no anxiety to those 

who have put their trust in him. 

“In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths.’’-—Prov. 3:6. 


bo 


ae 


To all who have the faith to lay hold of the promises of God is given an assur- 
ance of: 


A. Immediate: 
1. Strength for the daily journey of life. 


“As thy days, so shall thy strength be.’—Deut. 33:25. 
2. Grace sufficient for every need. 
“And God is able to make all grace abound unto you that ye, always having 
all sufficiency in all things, may abound to every good work.’’—II Cor. 9:8. 
3. Power to do the impossible. (The condition, “If ye have faith,” given in this 
. promise is that which underlies every promise of God.) 


“If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, 
remove hence to yonder place; and it shall remove; and nothing shall be 
impossible unto you.”—Matt. 17:20. 


(Continued on pagee 508) 
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B. Ultimate: 
1. Eternal Life. 


2:25 and see John 3:16. 


2. Forever in the presence of God. 


may be also.”—John 14:2, 3. 
3. Likeness unto Him. 


of power as we pray: 


tive service for our Master. 


reached women. 













(Continued from pagee 507) 


“And this is the promise that he hath promised us, even eternal life.”—I John 


“I go to prepare a place for you. 
I will come again, and receive you unto myself; that where I am, there ve 


“Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be: but we know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him; 
for we shall see him as he is.”—I John 3:2. 


These several promises only touch upon the assurance which is ours through the 
Word, but are they not enough to give depth to our faith? These promises are to us 
and through us to our children, therefore let us claim them for the peace of our own 
souls and for the strengthening of faith in generations to come. 

Throughout this month let us strengthen our faith in the exercise of the promise 


That the summer conferences may issue in a deepened devotion and more effec- 


That wisdom may be given to all who are planning the Loyalty Day program, 
that it may be one which will claim the loyal love and service of many un- 


That God’s people everywhere may be willing to “wait on the Lord” and learn, 
through fellowship with him, his will for each day. 


And if I go and prepare a place for you, 


JantreE W. McCvuTcHeEN. 




















For Secretaries of S. and P. Home Missions 


(Auxiliary Program for August Is On This Cause) 


ECAUSE the work conducted by synod and pres- 
B bytery is so varied, and because in many in- 

stances there is no central organization for dis- 
seminating information about all of these enterprises, 
the Secretary of Synodical and Presbyterial Home 
Missions, whether local, presbyterial, or synodical, must 
do her own “scouting.”” One of the very first things 
she should do when she takes office is to collect all 
available information on the various activities supported 
by both synod and presbytery. She should get from 
her pastor or ruling elder the name and address of 
the Superintendent of Home Missions in her synod, 
and the name and address of the Superintendent of 
Home Missions in her presbytery, and write to the 
former asking for a copy of the minutes of last meet- 
ing of synod and to the latter for the minutes of 
presbytery. If there is no Superintendent of Home 
Missions in synod or presbytery, write to the Chair- 
man. A study of these minutes should reveal the 
special objectives supported by synod and presbytery. 
The Secretary should then begin to make a Joose-leaf 


record book, and on the first page should list, first, 
the names and addresses of above-mentioned chairmen 
or superintendents. She should next list all of the 
enterprises supported by her synod and then all of 
those supported by her presbytery, giving a page to 
each. She should write to the schools, orphanages, or 
other institutions for all of the printed matter avail- 
able, and when this comes to her it should be studied 
carefully. Some of the pertinent facts about each 
should be copied in the record book, and all of the 
literature filed for ready reference. In the Record 
Book place clippings found in newspapers or maga- 
zines regarding any of the objeetives supported by synod 
or presbytery. If the synod or presbytery, or any in- 
stitution in either, publishes a monthly or quarterly 
paper, subscribe to same, and endeavor to get others 
to subscribe to and read it. A file should be kept of 
all such papers. A few years ago each synod pub- 
lished a book on her synod and presbytery’s home mis- 
sion work. The Secretary of S. and P. Missions should 


have a copy of the book which covers her work. Some 
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of these books are out of print, but a copy can usually 
be found in every church. 

Each Secretary, local, presbyterial, and synodical 
should have a map of her synod, with the presbyteries 
heavily outlined upon it, and the locations of synod’s 
work “starred” in different colors. (Road maps, 
which can be secured at most gasoline stations, are ex- 
cellent “guides” for making such a map.) ‘The schools 
in the synod might be represented by blue stars, because 
“true blue Presbyterianism” seems linked up with 
knowledge and education. The Secretary will use those 
colors which, to her, seem to typify the special work 
they represent. A window shade is excellent material 
on which to make such a map. ‘The map and stars 
are not sufficient in themselves, of course, and each 
secretary must be so well-informed on all lines of the 
work done by her synod and presbytery that she can 
use her map effectively whenever there is opportunity 
to tell others of her work. 

Have you a synodical or presbyterial SCHOOL or 
COLLEGE? You should be well-informed about its 
need, its budget, its students, and keep this informa- 
tion before your auxiliary. A letter to the president 
of the school will bring such information to you. 

Have you a presbyterial or synodical ORPHAN- 
AGE? This should be your special care. How many 
children are there? What do they need? If possible, 
have the superintendent of the orphanage come and 
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make a talk before your auxiliary. Perhaps one circle 
will sew for the children, while another will make 
quilts and covers, and another furnish table linens or 
other needed supplies. Make the Orphanage yours. 

MISSION SUNDAY SCHOOLS in town, city, or 
outlying district are the special care of the Secretary 
of Synodical and Presbyterial Home Missions only 
when they are under the care of the presbytery or 
synod. Show your interest in the little church near 
you which is not self-supporting, encouraging your 
auxiliary to adopt the auxiliary of such a church as a 
“Little Sister Auxiliary.” Ask your Executive Board 
to arrange for a joint meeting with such a group with 
your auxiliary as hostess. Why not do this for the 
August meeting? 

Perhaps the EVANGELISTIC work of your synod 
or presbytery needs your help. If your synod has an 
evangelist, ask the Prayer Group of your church to 
pray regularly that his messages may reach lost souls. 
Watch state papers for items regarding meetings held 
by him. 

The Year Book calls for a PROGRAM on Synodi- 
cal and Presbyterial Home Missions in August, at 
which time get the whole subject clearly before your 
auxiliary. Get directly from those in charge of the 
various synodical and presbyterial enterprises a fresh 
message regarding the work, and use these messages 
as the basis of the program. 








NDER the above heading, one of the leading re- 

ligious magazines of the country gave some il- 

luminating information which should be of in- 
terest to every Christian citizen. We quote: 

Banquo’s ghost was a quiet and tractable creature 
in comparison with the liquor question. The vote for 
repeal was an attempt to cry “Down!” But it did not 
down. On the floor of the senate there was recently a 
debate in which wets and drys joined in deploring the 
increase of bootlegging and the abuses surrounding the 
sale of legal liquor. Attorney-General Cummings esti- 
mates that bootlegging has at least not decreased since 
repeal. The alcohol administrator, Mr. Choate, says 
that conditions in many places are worse than in the 
old saloon days. Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, a 
peristent wet, joined with Senator Borah in deploring 
present conditions and said: “The people of the coun- 
try did not vote to substitute worse evils for the intoler- 
able conditions under national prohibition.” The taxes 
on distilled liquor, says Business Week, “will yield less 


“Liquor Ghost Shakes Its Gory Locks” 


than one-third the total expected at the time the $2 
a gallon figure was set, unless extraordinary success 
meets the new efforts of the government to suppress 
illicit distilling and bootlegging.” President Roose- 
velt overruled the suggestion of Budget Director Douglas 
and doubled the amount which he asked for enforce- 
ment, making it $11,000,000 to provide two thousand 
agents. It affords no satisfaction to record these evi- 
dences of the failure of legalization and license. The 
remarkable thing is that any one should be surprised. 
The same thing has happened before. We did not try 
prohibition until we had tried everything else. It is 
liquor, not the prohibition of it, that makes lawless- 
ness. 


Note: “Alcohol and the Liquor Problem” is the title 
of one of the “Fifth Week” programs now offered by 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta. Price, 10 cents. Would you not like to 
present this program at some “Fifth Week” meeting or 
on some other special occasion and invite the members 
of other denominations to meet with you? 























The Auxiliary Calendar for August 


THE AUXILIARY INSPIRATIONAL MEETING 


ProcraM Topic: Synodical and Presbyterial Home 
Missions 

See article, ‘For Secretaries of Synodical and Pres- 
byterial Home Missions,” on page 95(’8 of this issue of 
The Presbyterian Survey. 

An out-door meeting, with a picnic supper for the 
entire church and the program to follow, is ideal for 
the month of August. 


THE CIRCLE MEETING 
ProGRAM Topic: “From Lands Afar” 
If you wish to build your own program, ample ma- 


terial can be found in this and other issues of The 
Presbyterian Survey and in the Church papers, If 
you have an exceptionally fine circle and you can rely 
upon the women to carry out the plan, you might make 
of this a “combination salad” meeting, asking each 
woman to come prepared to contribute to the “salad” 
one item of her own selection, concerning the progress 
of the Gospel in “Lands Afar.” 

If you wish a program worked out in detail, order 
the Year Book program literature for August from 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. Price 10 cents. This program ma- 
terial is unusually good. 





Some secretaries are still signing minutes “Re- 
spectfully submitted.” As the minutes are a 





record of the business transacted at a former 
meeting and not a report of the secretary, they 
should be signed thus: ‘William White, Secre- 
tary.” If the secretary is a married woman she 
should sign her Christian name instead of the 
Christian name of her husband. For example, 
she could sign thus: “(Mrs. William) Mary White, 
Secretary.” In reading the minutes she should 
omit “Mrs. William” and read the words “Mary 








White, Secretary.” 











Francis Mackemie—Father of American Presbyterianism 
(Continued from page #98) 


gloriously out of the House of Hades.” So he, “being 
dead yet speaketh.” 


A MESSAGE FOR TODAY 


I have been asking myself if this monument has not 
a message to the men and women of today and for the 
future; for the consideration of the yesterdays are mean- 
ingless unless they bring us something for today and 
tomorrow. Makemie and his associates were not build- 
ing for themselves alone but for those who were to come 
after them. When we consider what our heritage cost 
in blood and tears and self-sacrifice, surely we should 
prize it more. Let us not bow our heads in the presence 
of the claim of any Church to be more apostolic than 
we Presbyterians who bow to none but God. 

Loving our heritage, let us strive to pass it on to our 
descendants, not only unsullied, but enlarged and made 
stronger. When I think of the opportunities which 
Presbyterians had in these valleys, how the land lay 
before us for possessing every place upon which our 
feet should tread, and yet how we have let other de- 
nominations outstrip us, surely we have been derelict 
somewhere; we seem to have lost the pioneering spirit; 
we have forgotten how to endure hardness; we prefer 
to live lives of ease in settled and sheltered commu- 
nities rather than push out into the regions beyond. 


We have too often allowed the Methodist circuit rider, 
the Baptist in his day-coach, to precede us, as we have 
waited for the Pullman car with all its comforts. 

Presbyterians have always been a liberty-loving folk; 
they have thought for themselves; they have stood for 
the right of conscience along with the crown rights of 
King Jesus, and have for the sake of these dared to 
oppose themselves to the dictates of tyrants and kings. 

There is no other system of doctrine or church gov- 
ernment that so breeds strong men and women who 
stand first in civil government, in civic business and 
church life—usually the backbone of the communities 
in which they live—not filled with froth and foam, 
often silent but always strong. 

As we stand within the shadow of this monument, 
erected to the memory of the man who under God was 
the founder of Presbyterianism in America, let us 
pledge ourselves anew to those things for which he 
stood—to intellectual and spiritual freedom, a sacri- 
ficial devotion to the crown rights of Jesus, to fidelity 
to his gospel, to untiring efforts for the advance of our 
Church—let us as real spiritual and ecclesiastical 
statesmen, plan largely and well, with keenness of 
vision, with thought not for the present only, but more 
for the future, that we may hand on to our children 
the torch we have received, burning even more brightly. 
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LANTERN LIGHTS FROM ALABAMA 


Mrs. B. H. Cooper, Synodical President 
Mrs. J. W. DooLtey, Synodical Secretary of Literature 


(These ideas were gleaned by the President and the 
Secretary of Literature of the Synodical of Alabama 
and a representative from the Committee on Woman's 
Work, from reports and plans heard when visiting the 
meetings of the five presbyterials of Alabama.) 


COMBINATION CONSECRATION SERVICE: At the 
beginning of the Church year, in the home church of 
one presbyterial president, a consecration service was 
held for all the officers of both the auxiliary and the 
church. At this morning service the pastor very fit- 
tingly challenged the officers of these organizations to 
a renewed and a united service. 

BIBLE STUDY: One Bible teacher bought small note- 
books for the members of her class, in which they were 
to keep notes throughout the entire course of study. 
At the close of the year, these were judged and a year’s 
subscription to The Presbyterian Survey given as a 
reward for the best book. 

WHITE CROSS: On the day for White Cross sewing 
in one presbyterial, the Secretary of White Cross con- 
ducts a five-minute devotional followed by a few perti- 
nent facts on our hospital work. These talks inform 
the workers of the great spiritual and physical needs 
that are being met by our missionary doctors and 
nurses. 

CHURCH SEAL: What did you do with the Church 
Seal that was awarded to your presbyterial at Mon- 
treat? One presbyterial president passed it on, as a 
special recognition to the auxiliary attaining the high- 
est percentage on the Standard. One of the smallest 
auxiliaries received the award this year. 

THE BLUE BLESSING BOX: Alabama uses this 
offering as a means of providing scholarships to train 
those young women for service who would not other- 
wise have an opportunity. At present there are: 

Two at the Assembly’s Training School in Richmond. 

One in the State College for Women at Montevallo. 
(This young girl is from our Presbyterian Home for 
children. ) 

One at the Montreat Normal School. 

Two at Stillman Institute at Tuscaloosa (colored). 

SURVEY MINDED: The Federation of Missions, in 
one city, subscribes annually for one religious periodical 
of each denomination to be placed in the public library, 
thus making them available for reading purposes and 
use by many in preparing religious programs. The 
Presbyterian Survey is one of these monthly periodicals. 
In addition to this, one Presbyterian church donates The 
Christian Observer, thereby reaching many who would 
be denied these valuable papers. 
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CANTERN 


The Auxiliary lantern, 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


One Auxiliary in this same presbyterial contributes 
a copy of The Presbyterian Survey to its Church School 
Library. 

OBJECTIVE EMPHASIZED: On the program for 
their spring meeting, one of the presbyterials printed 
the objective of the Auxiliary: “The object of the 
Presbyterial Auxiliary shall be to organize and to 
strengthen the Woman’s Auxiliaries in the churches 
of the presbytery, to promote the spiritual, social and 
financial welfare of the churches, and to increase in- 
telligent interest in world-wide missions.” 

AUXILIARY HYMN: Often, when the year is fin- 
ished, we do not know the Auxiliary Hymn. At one 
presbyterial meeting great emphasis was placed upon 
the beautiful hymn “Fairest Lord Jesus,” by singing 
it at several sessions with the purpose of learning it. 

Dib FOU BNOW THAT. .Wcsoscunnncna. ? 

“Parliamentary Narcissa’ of Alabama now appears 
regularly in The Presbyterian Survey? One presbyte- 
rial president has made a scrapbook with these clip- 
pings and those from the church paper. 

One Secretary of Literature, when unable to attend 
the meeting of presbyterial, sent her father in her 
place? As he was a Presbyterian minister and most 
alert and well informed, those present at that presby- 
terial certainly knew literature at its close. 

There is “rhyme” as well as “reason” in The Survey? 


IN THE SURVEY 


In Birmingham there was a luncheon 
And did we have good food to munch on! 
Afterward—we made a long pause 

“The Literature Lady” pleaded her cause, 
Urging us the “Survey” drive to make, 
Asking all this good paper to take. 
Then we heard of the fine things 

This magazine to us monthly brings. 

Is it needful that I should repeat 

The wonderful charms of our Montreat? 
Shall we forget “Ministerial Relief” 

For pastors grown weary for their belief? 
We can always rely on the news 

When we see sketches in “Book Reviews.” 
Each year there is the day for giving 
To those less favored in their living. 
Then there is the part for ““Woman’s Work” 
Ah! there’s a page we never shirk. 

The page with the “LANTERN” so bright 
Adds radiance new to our dim light. 
We find no prejudice of race, 

For souls are needy, whatever the face. 
There are the pages of Missions at Home 
And of the brave souls that further roam. 
All in all, look for what you may, 

You'll surely find it in our Survey. 


(Written by a Secretary to a Presbyterial Secretary 
following a luncheon given for the local secretaries to 
launch the Survey Subscription Contest.) 































































































Brief Reviews of Selected Books 





THREE SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 
By O. HALLESBY, Ph. D. 

The author is one of the foremost preach- 
ers and theologians of Northern Europe. 
He is a professor in the Independent Theo- 
logical Seminary of Oslo, Norway. These 
three books have been reviewed as follows: 


PRAYER. Price, $1.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. E. D. Brownlee, D. D., Sanford, 
Fla. 

This book on prayer has passed through six edi- 
tions in three years. Its reading will stimulate the 
prayer life of anyone. It will also arouse thought on 
prayer with the questions raised and discussed. e 
especially commend the chapters on “Difficulties in 
Prayer”; “Prayer as Work”; “Wrestling in Prayer” ; 
“Misuse of Prayer’; and “Problems of Prayer.’’ The 
author is Scriptural and sound in what he says. I 
think most preachers will probably be led to preach 
several sermons on prayer as a result of reading this 
book. 


CONSCIENCE. Price, $1.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Robt. S. Boyd, D. D., Columbus, Ga. 
The author’s volume on Conscience has twelve chap- 
ters. Among the titles of the chapters are found 
such as these: ‘What Is Conscience?” ‘How Con- 
science Functions”; ‘The Judgment of Conscience” ; 
“The Conscience of Fallen Man,” and so on. His 
discussion of conscience is not only consistent with the 
sanest and soundest views, but most illuminating and 
thought-provoking. He thoroughly understands his 
subject and makes his discussion most practical to 
everyday life and thinking. One is impressed with 
the vindication that the book makes of his promise 
that you read in the preface, viz., ‘““To emphasize the 
moral side of the Christian life rather than the in- 
tellectual.” His definitions are clear and his con- 
ception of the dignity of man, as evidenced in man’s 
conscience, is convincing. To one who takes time to 
think, this book will be most helpful. 


UNDER HIS WINGS. Price, $1.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. F. W. A. Bosch, D. D., Springfield, 
M 


Oo. 

This book has reached its fifth edition in two years. 
It contains little that is new, but its charm is due to 
the fact that the author takes familiar subjects such 
as enjoying the blessings of God, meekness, security, 
trouble, the fear of God, faith and assurance, and so 
on, and by means of a sympathetic, helpful approach 
and conversational style makes you feel that he is 
chatting with you. Both the paragraphs and sen- 
tences are extremely short, which is an unusual 
feature of the book. The messages are Scriptural, 
and quotations from the Bible abound. This book is 
splendid for devotional purposes, and will prove help- 
ful to weary and discouraged Christians. 


THE SIN OF BEING ORDINARY 
By Frank B. Fagerburg 
Price, $1.00 
Reviewed by Rev. O. C. Williamson, D. D., Alex- 
andria, La. 

This interesting little volume takes its name from 
the first of twelve sermons by the pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Los Angeles, Calif. The author is 
one of the younger ministers of his denomination. 
He was pastor for seven years at Springfield, Mass., 
and since 1930 has been in his present charge. The 
sermons are very practical and helpful. The author 
is acquainted with the thought currents of today, he 
knows the Gospel message, and he knows the needs of 
men and women. He speaks of the assuring love of 
God, of the need of divine forgiveness, and of the en- 
couragement of an immortal hope. The sermons are 
seasonal and helpful. They will feed your mind and 
touch your heart. 


DISCIPLESHIP 
By Leslie D. Weatherhead 
Price, $1.00 
Reviewed by Rev. Parks W. Wilson, Harrisonburg, Va. 


This book contains the substance of a series of ad- 
dresses originally delivered to a conference of young 
people held during 1933 at the Missionary School of 
Swanwick, now published by popular request. The 
book deals with some of the aspects of the Christian 
Life which are being emphasized by the Oxford Group 
Movement, though the author disclaims any desire to 
add to the literature of that Movement. The chapter 
headings are as follows: Surrender, Sharing, The 
Quiet Time, Fellowship, Guidance, The Will of God, 
Restitution, Witness, and The Burden of God. There 
is also included a questionnaire containing a list of 
questions on each chapter which formed the basis of 
the conference discussion of each address when orig- 
inally delivered. These questions are direct, vital, and 
suggestive and should be of great value for group 
discussion or class study. The book is interesting, 
stimulating, and helpful. The author’s purpose seems 
to be to present a sane conception of the inherent 
values of the touchstones of the Group Movement, 
while he is careful to point out some of the dangers 
which are involved in these same subjects. It presents 
a ringing challenge to a deep, vital experience of 
Christ in daily living, with that freshness of style 
and approach which is characteristic of the author. 
It — be especially helpful to workers with young 
people, 


CODEX SINAITICUS 
By C. Tischendorf 
Price, Paper, 50c 
a by Rev. S. A. Cartledge, Ph. D., Decatur, 
a. 

The recent purchase by the British Museum from 
Russia of the great Sinaitic Manuscript was the occa- 
sion of bringing out an eighth edition of this little 
book, first published some seventy years ago. In the 
first part of the book, Tischendorf tells the thrilling 
story of his discovery of this great manuscript on 
Mount Sinai and of others of his finds. In the second 
part, he seeks to establish the authenticity of the four 
Gospels by pushing them back into the first century. 
We see the great manuscript discoverer in a less 
familiar light, as a conservative higher critic. Much 
water has passed under the bridge in the past seventy 
years in both textual] and historical criticism, but this 
is still an extremely interesting little book. 





ALCOHOL: ITS EFFECTS ON MAN 
By Haven Emerson, M. D. 
Price, $1.00 

Reviewed by Rev. Cecil H. Lang, Kilgore, Texas. 

This book is not a preachment, but a scientific dis- 
cussion. While the author arrests your attention by 
saying, “It is improbable that the quality of human 
stock has been at all injured or diversely modified by 
the long use of alcohol, although the effects on the 
individual are often devastating,” he goes on to show 
with scientifically demonstrable proof that it impairs 
reason, will, self-control, judgment, physical skill, and 
endurance; that it has no food value, is not a stimu- 
lant but a depressant; is a narcotic and a poison. Dr. 
Emerson says, “Alcohol can be so moderately used 
as to cause little or no direct harm to the body and 
mind of the user.”” But his facts are so arrayed as to 
cause you to believe that this is seldom, if ever, done. 
The brief book is an impartial treatment of positive 
facts, with the reader left free to draw his own con- 
clusions. 








Order PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


RICHMOND, VA., or 
TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEXAS 






































